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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SAILOR BOY IN DISTRESS. 


HILE the poor sail- 
or was thus at the 
very point of star- 
vation — maimed, 
hungered, famish- 
ing, on a dreary 

and uninhabited 
Spanish shore— 
= where a crust of 
bread and a cup of 
) water would have 
ij been greeted by 
him and his com- 
panions as an in- 
estimable God- 
Martini was at his ease, 
comparatively, in his comfortable apartment in 
Paris, and Madame Denoir and Flora Delmont 
were still inthe enjoyment of plenty—ay, luxu- 
ry and happiness—in their beautiful home, at 
Toulon! 

I have said that our two lady friends were 
hapry. This asseriion I must correct: they 
were enjoying all that money could purchase, 
for madame’s purse was not yet curtailed—but 
they were not happy. Madame was busy in con- 
cocting plans to thwart the aim of Martini, and 
the beautiful Flora was anxious, and nervous, 
and curious to lean the fate of her friend Fon- 
blanc. He had becn present in her thoughts, 
constantly, since his absence, and she hoped to 
see him return to her, long before this—for ma- 
dame had so taught her to think and speak of 
him—and she wondered why he delayed his 
coming. 

But little did Flora or Madame Denoir sus- 
pect that at the moment they were speaking of 
him, he was toiling on foot over a rocky and 

srile soil—whither he knew not!—on, on, as 
his companions dragged themselves wearily at 
his side, in the hope of finding something in the 
shape of food, of which, sisce the wreck—then 
nsatly four-and-twenty hours—they had not 
tusted! Poor Elmir Fonblanc! 

“JT wonder, madame,” said the gentle girl, 
placing her delicate hand upon the lady’s arm, 
os they sat, at evening, alone, each thinking of 
the absent youth—though the thoughts of each 
were disposed towards him in a somewhat dif- 
jerent manner—“ I wonder, madame, if Elmir is 
thinking of us, to-night ¢” 

“ Ah, me! Flora—were you, too, dreaming of 
him? Iwas just thinking how strange has been 
his career, and hoping, in my own heart, that he 
may be as happy and as well situated as we are, 
to-night.” 

“So I trust, madame, for his sake, surely,” 
responded Floia. “But, madame, the perils of 
the sea are so fiightful, that I marvel Elmir pur- 
sues such a precarious profession—and so devot- 
edly, as he does.” 

“Jt is not so much @ matter of wonder with 
me, Flora, under the circumstances, as it may 
well be to you. He is under strange influences, 
eorrupt and deceitful from the very start ; and I 
do not doubt that at this moment Elmir believes 
he is doing my bidding—or, at the least, that he 
is but answering my wishes—in the profession he 
follows. Such, you know, were the inducements 

which prompted him to leave France, originally, 
as we have learned from his letter—and such, 
unquestionably, are the reasons he now has (and 
which have probably been reiterated to him, if 
he has again started on a voyage), prompted 


through the same vile agency that dared to pro- 
mulgate the first.” 

“ Yet we do not know that, he has again de- 
parted, madame.” 

“No—but it is more than likely. Monsieur 
has not consummated his plans, yet-—and God 
grant that he never may! but he is busy, con- 
tinually ; and Elmir would be in the way. I do 
not doubt that he has found means to send him 
away, again—for I cannot learn a word in Lon- 
don regarding him, save what we have ascer- 
tained through the cab-man who took them from 
the hospital. He avers that they were left at a 
sailor’s boarding-house near the river ; and thence 
he has been shipped off, I do not doubt.” 

“trust he may prosper, and yet return to 
us, madame,” said Flora, archly, but earnestly. 

“We may hope all things, Flora; but the vi- 
cissitudes of the sea are threatening, and unnum- 
bered! I would much like to know his where- 
abouts, this night.” 

“ You tell me, madame, that you have known 
Elmir Fonblanc, almost from his birth ?” 

“Yes, Flora—and I have often thought I 
would tell you his history.” 

“ Pray tell it to me now, madame, if it please 
you; I shall be very happy to hear it. You 
know I am interested in all that concerns you, 
and I know, as well, that you are deeply con- 
cerned as to Elmir’s fate.” 

“ And are there no other reasons, Flora, that 
induce this curiosity on your part ?” asked ma- 
dame, with a perceivable smile. 

“TI confess to you, madame—if I must—that 
from the hour when we first met, I have expe- 
rienced a deep concern in Elmir’s fate. You 
cannot have overlooked this fact, I am aware; 
and your knowledge of human nature, I feel 
confident, has many a time detected my secret— 
which can surely be no secret to you!” 

“Secret!” exclaimed madame, pleasantly ; 
“and has my charming Flora a secret, too—at 
sixteen years of age!” 

“No, madame—I answer no! For you have 
long since possessed yourself of it.” 

“ Of what, pray ?” a 

“A trace to banter, madame—and let me 
know the history of Elmir Fonblanc—whom you 
know I love, almost as well as I do yourself,” 
said Flora, frankly. 

“Excellent! Upon my word, excellent— 
sweet one!” responded Madame Denoir, press- 
ing Flora to her breast. “I am rejoiced at your 
confession, though you are right in believing 
that I already felt sure of your affection for him. 
ibut—listen, and you shall learn his story, briefly. 

“The portrait yonder, Flora,” said madame, 
more earnestly, as she pointed to the picture of 
a handsome man upon the parlor panel, “is a 
faint resemblance of Monsieur Bouvais, of Paris, 
of whom you have often heard me speak.” 

“Igemember, distinctly, madame. He was 
your friend, whom you visited for so long a pe- 
riod, at Paris; and who used to send me, you 
said, so many bon-bons, years ago.” 

“Yes—yes. Well, he hada sister, who mar- 
ried an officer in the French army, and who 
some fifteen years ago, or more, stiddenly de- 
ceased in Paris. Monsieur loved this lady, 
warmly, and her husband dying soon after she 
was taken away, he at once took charge of and 
commenced to educate their only child—who 
was thus left an orphan at a very tender age. 
This boy was Elmir—the family name was 
Fonblanc.” 

“ He was fortunate, madame, in thus finding 
80 good a friend.” 


“ You speak truly, Flora—for Monsieur proved 
really « true friend to him. He provided for all 
his wahts, placed him at the best school near 
Paris, where he obtained an excellent education, 
and would have brought him into position in 
life, at an early age, had he lived to carry out 
his intentions; but monsieur died, as you are 
aware, and J became the nominal guardian for 
Elmir.” 

“ You, madame ?” 

“I mean by this, that I assumed the care of 
Elmir’s fortune, for the time being ; proposing, at 
the proper time, to choose a profession for him, 
and place him in a position to carve his own 
way to fortune. But a scoundrel interfered—in 
whom, up to that time, I had confided, as Mon- 
sieur Bouvais also had confided—and, who—for 
purposes of his own, which I will one day ex- 
plain to you—induced the boy to leave France; 
thus overturning all my plans, and frustrating 
at the same time the hopes and prospects of 
Elmir himself. He holds a clue to the property 
of the youth—so he now avers—and he is aim- 
ing to control it, permanently. This it is, that 
has shown him the villain we have proved him 
to be—for you must be aware to whom I allude.” 

“ Martini, madame ?” 

“Yes, Flora. He itis who has crossed our 
path, and he it is who has made us all the trou- 
ble we have yet experienced.” 

“ But why not avoid him, madame ?” 

“Ah, why? You must know the rest, Flora, 
ata future time. But not now, love. Suffice 
it—Martini declares that a codicil exists to mon- 
sieur’s will, in favor of this boy, and that he 
claims (under the uncle’s legal appointment be- 
fore he died) to be his guardian proper. Thus 
he keeps the boy away from me, fearing that I 
shall attempt to control him in the disposal of 
that property (of which I now hold nominal 
possession—the estate being left to me, subject 
to this codicil), and thus displace his authority.” 

“But is there no means of compromise ?” 

“No!” said madame, sharply; “no, Flora— 
none, that I will accede to. While Martini can 
keep Elmir away from me, he can threaten me ; 
and, it may be, finding himself baffled in the 
consummation of another scheme which he has 
undertaken, he will so arrange matters with 
Elmir (the boy consenting, in his innocence), 
that he will continue to control his estate, dupe 
him, as he would me, and eventually possess the 
extended means which of right belong to Elmir, 
but of which he is now entirely ignorant.” 

“ And what is this alternative of which you 
speak, madame? This existing compromise 
that may be ?” 

“ Not now, Flora—some other time you shall 
know all that I know ; for the present, be con- 
tent with what I have explained to you. It is 
my desire that you continue to esteem the youth 
we have now spoken of. He may return to us; 
we may meet him, before it is too late. If Ican 
confer with him ere he shall have agreed to any 
proposition from Martini—who is cunning 
enough to place Elmir in a position, at his ma- 
jority, from which he never could retreat—I 
shall be fortunate, and you will be made happy. 
But who ean say what is in-store for us in the 
future ?” 

The conversation ended—the two ladies sat 
in deep tht®ught—and at last they separated for 
the night. 

The shipwrecked mariners toiled on, over the 
1ocky waste before them—but aid was, at length, 
at hand! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BLMIR WEARIES OF A SAILOR’S LIFE, AND 
RESOLVES TO RELINQUISH IT. 


Tux three sailors wandered on, and at last 
came in sight of a small hut on the outskirts of 
Arlos, an insignificant town lying a few miles 
southwest of Gijon—where they made known 
their misfortunes, and through the kindness of 
the inhabitants of the little hamlet, they found 
themselves enabled to proceed forward, well clad 
and fed, to the nearest seaport town; in the 
hope of finding there some French vessel bound 
homeward. 

After this last mishap, Elmir Fonblanc had 
had enough of thesea! He determined to re- 
turn to France, if he could find any means so to 
do, at the earliest opportunity ; and, after com- 
municating with his old friend the notary, and 
Madame Denoir, of whose differences he had 
not the remotest idea, and of the real character of 
either of whom he had but slight knowledge— 
he would enter the army. perhaps, or otherwise 


dispose of himself, ashore—for he was heartily 
tired of the roving, toilsome, perilous life of a 
sailor, and he resolved to relinquish it. How 
gladly would Madame Denoir have received 
him, and how readily would she have assisted 
him, in his emergency, could she have had the 
opportunity ! But this was not yet to be. 

For several weeks, madame had remained in 
comparative quiet, at Toulon, going but little 
into society, and enjoying the pleasant compan- 
ionship af the loved and fascinating Flora— 
when a visitor called upon her, rather unexpect- 
edly, from Paris. It was Monsieur Martini, the 
notary ! 

He was as unceremonious and as cold as was 
his wont. No one would have suspected, from 
his address or his deportment, in any way, that 
aught of a disagreeable character had ever trans- 
pired between himself and the lady he new 
waited upon—at her own residence—/or the last 
time! Such was his resolve, however. He 
came to Toulon for a final answer to his suit— 
and he opened the business he had in hand, as 
soon as he found himself in madame’s presence 
—who received him civilly, but with all the for- 
mality that might have been expected on the 
part of a proud and high-minded, but desperate 
woman. 

“ After what has passed between us, monsieur, 
I had indulged the hope that you would not 
again thrust yourself, unbidden, into my pres- 
ence,” said Madame Denoir, coldly. 

“ Proceed,” said Martini, civilly. 

“ You know me, monsieur. Unfortunately for 
my present weal, I find that you aze disposed to 
take advantage of thie circumstane, and are 
inclined to persecute me.” 

“ Proceed, madame.” 

“You have contrived, in a measure, to make 
me your dupe; and I deserve your pity rather 
than your contumely.” 

“ Go on, lady—I am all ails 

“ How have I sinned, monsieur—in what way 
have I erred—that you should thus have the 
power to render me your victim?” demanded 
the sufferer, bitterly. “ You pursue me with the 
ferocity of the tiger ; you plant thorns in my 
path at every step; you would crush me, inevi- 
tably—to gratify your wicked and unholy pas- 
sion. Mon Dieu! Why am I thus afflicted and 
harassed !” 

The notary offered no reply to this. 

“Not content with this, you have stooped to 
the miserably paltry minutis of knavery, most 
unworthy and contemptible even in the sight of 
bolder villains ; such petty deceit and roguery as 
should merit castigation at the hands of the very 
canaille in the streets.” 

“You are wordy, madame!” 

“ You have stolen my letters !” 

“ What, madame!” exclaimed Martini, as the 
idea now first suggested itself to him that the 
woman had perhaps obtained some positive clue 
to his intrigues, and larceny of her correspond- 
ence; “what did you say?” 

“Trepeat it, monsieur, you have intercepted 
my letters ; and I know you have deceived both 
myself and others. You have grossly abused 
my former confidence in you, you have entrapped 
the boy, Elmir Fonblanc, by means of your du- 
plicity, you have used my name to deceive him 
and you hope, yet, to defraud him of his honest 
rights. But, mark me! Unless you halt in this 
career of crime and guilt, a fearful retribution 
awaits you !” 

“ Have you done, madame ?” 

“No—not yet! Tell me, monsieur—what is 
it you seek? What is yourprice? Your object 
is pecuniary gain. Name the amount, monsieur 
—+tell me what I must sacrifice to satisfy you ; 
what I shall pay to cause a cessation of your 
claim, or your aim, and be ridden of your im- 
portunities, your insults, and your presence— 
forever? Iam equal to anything—all things— 
to accomplish this; and if my possessions, our 
possessions are adequate to meet it—name the 
sum !” 

“ Have you now done, madame ?” 

await your answer, monsieur.” 

“ T have been patient, Marie Denoir, on this 
occasion, very patient—as you know, for me! 
I have listened to your tirade, and now I ask 
you to listen—if you can, as patiently to me.” 

The fair sufferer placed her palm upon her 
forehead, and while the tears of pain and wound- 
ed pride forced theniselves from her eyelids, 
through her jewelled fingers, the wily, wiry, 
flinty-hearted netary Levon as follows : 


( 
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| | 
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y : when such a flow of tears as this, from your eyes, | 
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would have melted me, in sympathy ; that hour 
is long since passed. You spurned me, then, 
Marie; you did not think that many years after- 
wards, we should meet, as we now do, on more 
even terms !” 

A heavy sigh, only, broke the silence which 
temporarily succeeded this declaration of the 


notary. 

“ Let us go back, a little, Marie,” continued 
Martini, after a brief pause. “ Whatever I have 
latterly done, or said, you will not deny the 
truth of what I am now about to say, I think. 

“ When—nearly five-and twenty years since— 
monsieur sought the fair hand of the youthful 
Countess de B——., of Versailles, he had a secret 
rival. Monsieur was wealthy, but only ‘gentle 
blood’ circulated in his veins, and the family of 
the young countess were utterly opposed to the 
union. His rival was without pecuniary means, 
but noble blood was his recommendation. The 
countess discarded him, for his poverty, and 
Bouvais succeeded in obtaining the hand of a 
woman whom the other earnestly loved. The 
countess wedded him, in secret, I know—but they 
repaired to Paris, and took up their residence 
there. They did not dwell under the same roof, 
however, for that would have but illy accorded 
with the fair one’s former position! Bouvais 
was content to see his young wife, whenever she 
would come to him—and years passed on. 

“ The fruit of this union was a daughter, who 
was quickly spirited away to a southerly and 
‘more congenial’ clime—where she was reared 
in afflaence and luxury, as she should have been, 
scion as she was of a wealthy father and a noble 
mother. The world knew nothing of all this, 
however—nor did the community of Paris 
know or care who were monsieur and madame, 
of the ‘Place Vandeau!’ The lady came and 
went, at her pleasure, monsieur was happy, and 
ten years subsequently to his marriage, he found 
a new friend, among the minor officials of the 
metropolis. This man was Andreas Martini, the 
Parisian notary ! 

“He cultivated his friendship, an intimacy 
grew up between them (for monsieur never 
knew his rival, as you are aware), and time 
passed on, again. The notary knew his secret, 
however, and the secret of Marie Denoir; but 
his hour for avenging himself had not yet come! 
When monsieur had made him his con/idante, at 
last, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
make a beginning ; and finally, the will of the 
old man was made, and after this, a codicil— 
Martini was created his legal attorney and agent, 
and the fature guardian to his legatees. He died. 
This wealthy Bouvais died, soon after executing 
these important documents, and his last will and 
testament showed that Marie Denoir was his 
only legatee. So far—well! Shall I repeat to 
you, Marie, what followed ?” 

“ Tell me, monsieur, I entreat you, what is 
the price of your continued silence, and your 
eternal absence from my roof, henceforth !” 

“ Shall I repeat to you, Marie, that you never 
loved monsieur? That you married his wealth, 
not him? That you have expended his fortune 
most recklessly? That your besetting sin is a 
love of display and extravagant luxury? ‘That 
your early associations were the fatal cause of 
this disposition, and that you have no standard 
of value for money? Shall I remind you how 
the once indigent Martini appealed to you, after 
monsieur’s decease, and prayed for your hand, 
again? Or how you again scouted his appeal, 
and scorned to smile upon his suit? Shall J tell 
you, Marie Denoir,” continued the notary, as 
his very soul seemed to be leaping out of his 
sparkling black eye, amid his excitement, “shall 
I tell you now, for the last time, that it is not too 
late, that you may yet redeem yourself from the 
false step you would so madly take, that I love 
you, yet—and that the price of my favor is but 
the bestowal of your hand in marriage ? 

“ Shall I assure you here, once more, as I now 
do at your very feet (and the knave sunk upon 
his knee, at madame’s side), that but one being 
on earth ever yet commanded my affections, and 
that being is Marie Denoir! That I would, and 
will be, silent—with this, and this only—” 

“No more, no more, monsieur!” screamed 
madame, starting wildly to her feet, and spurn- 
ing the miscreant as she moved. “Up, and de- 
part! My resolution is taken—up, I say, and 


leave me!” 


“Madame !” 
“Never, monsieur, will I listen to such a pro- 


“ Reflect, Marie !” 
“T have—I am resolved. My fortune may be 


within your power, but my hand is my own. 
Go, then—do your worst! I defy you. You 
cannot conquer the will of Marie Denoir! You 
may persecute her, bruise her, crush her—but 
you cannot vanquish her pride of spirit. Go! 
Complete your cursed work—do what you will— 
I will never be your wife,so help me God !” 

As madame strode from the room, amid her 
frenzy, the attorney arose, and with the words 
“ You will repent, Marie Denoir!” departed at 
once from the mansion ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE NOTARY MEETS FONBLANC, AND ONCE 
MORE DECEIVES HIM. 

Wuen monsieur, the notary, reached home, 
he repaired at once to his private room, in Paris, 
where the first thing that attracted his notice 
was a “private” letter, which he discovered 
lying upon his desk. It was posted at Havre; 
and he quickly opened it, to read as follows : 


“ Monsrgur :—Agreeably with your request to 
be watchful, we have omitted the employment 
of no means to discover the whereabouts of your 
young friend Fonbianc, in whose fate you have 
taken so deep aninterest; and we now have 
the pleasure to inform you that he called, to-day, 
upon the owners of the brig in which he sailed 
from France, on his first voyage—which vessel, 
you will remember, was lost. 

“The young man arrived at Havre early this 
morning, and contemplated leaving town, di- 
rectly, for Paris; but, at your suggestion, after 
communicating with him—as we did an hour 
ago—we have prevailed upon him to tarry here, 
a day or two, since we find that you enjoined it 
upon P—— to detain him here (should he first 
make his appearance in this place) until we 
should hear from you. 

“ Have you seen him, since his return? Shail 
we adopt any further steps in the premises ? Or, 
will you write us—at once—how we may other- 
wise serve you? Your reply will be promptly 
attended to. Faithfully yours, : 

8. & W.” 


This document was marked “ post haste,” and 
the notary smiled, again and again, as he hur- 
riedly disposed of the letter, and darted out of 
his office. In half an hour he sat in a vehicle 
drawn by two slashing roadsters, and was en route 
for Havre! He saw, at once, the necessity of 
his immediate appearance, in person, at Havre ; 
and he lost no time in making his way there. 

Elmir Fonblane, after sundry mishaps and 
delays, had found a vessel bound to France, in 
which he gladly embarked ; and, as had been 
stated by the spies of Martini, he reached Havre 
finally in safety—but so worn out with sickness, 
wounds, and hardships, that a very material 
change was evident in his personal appearance. 
However, his health was good. Though he had 
really grown a goed deal older since he left home, 
and though his skin was deeply embrowned by 
the exposure to which he had been subjected, he 
nevertheless was a manly and stout looking fel- 
low—as courageous and as energetic as ever. 
A few weeks of comfort and leisure would re- 
cuperate his system, entirely ; and he longed to 
see madame, and Flora, and tell over the story 
of his experience and his troubles. 


The parties he met at Havre, however, had 
been advised of the probable course the young 
man would pursue, on arriving there, and his 
plans were all forestalled by the cunning and 
manceuvring of Martini—who knew the conse- 
quence of meeting Elmir, on his return, before 
he should have had an opportunity to commu- 
nicate with Madame Denoir—and who hoped 
and believed that he should be able to induce 
the boy to forego a visit to the ladies. The no- 
tary felt sure that the consummation of his de- 
signs upon Elmir’s property, as well as upon 
madame’s fate, was only a question of time; 
and he determined to make the most of any de- 
lay that he could eccasion towards a meeting 
between Elmir and his female friends. 

On reaching Havre, therefore, and learning 
where the young man was temporarily lodged, 
he repaired thither instantly, and Fonblanc was 
rejoiced to meet him—for the boy did not yet 
know the intrigue and heartlessness of this vil- 
lain, who had been the prime cause, thus far, of 
all his troubles and embarrassments! Of this 
good feeling—which Martini did not, of course, 
lose sight of, in their interview—the rascally 
notary determined to avail himself, to its fall 
extent. 

“ I am glad to see you, monsieur,” said Elmir, 


earnestly, as he took the hand of the notary, and 
I trust you are very well.” 

“ Yes, Elmir, yes,” said Martini. 

“ And may I ask how does madame, and the 
young lady—Ma’amoiselle Flora 

“ Of the latter I can say nothing. Have you 
forgotten that I informed you that she had re- 
tired to a convent, when we last met ?” 

“ You spoke of that, I know; but only as a 
rumor, if I remember.” 

“Tt is true, Elmir.” 

“ And Madame Denoir—” 

“Ts stillill. That is, I should say, quite sick, 
and I fear that she will scarcely recover !” 

“Ts it possible !” exclaimed Elmir, astounded. 
“Then I will fly to Paris—” 

“ She is not in Paris, Elmir.” 

“No! Whither has she gone ?” 

“Tt is not generally known; and such are her 
pecuniary embarrassments, that it would not be 
safe that it should be known, Elmir,” continued 
the lying knave, determined to put the youth 
entirely out of the way of learning anything, if 
possible, of either madame, or Flora; for he had 
gone too far with the boy, now, to retract or re- 
treat; his only salvation was to go forward, in 
his deceit, and keep Elmir from the chance of 
making any discoveries ! 

But, notwithstanding his deep cunning and 
well planned scheme, Elmir Fonblanc—though 
he entertained not the remotest suspicion of 
Martini’s sincerity—had firmly made up his 
mind to pay his respects to Madame Denoir ; 
and, since he now learned of her precarious po- 
sition, he was strengthened in his resolve. 


He ascertained, on Martini’s authority, that 
madame had been declining for more than a 
year; that she was deeply in debt, and found 
herself compelled to quit Paris ; that Flora had 
become a nun; that no one but the notary was 
cognizant of their abiding places; and lastly, 
that madame was so ill that her physicians had 
of late positively insisted that no person what- 
ever should be permitted to see or converse with 
her ! 

All this sad intelligence was most unwelcome 
to Elmir—who had calculated so long and so 
largely upon the happy greeting which was in 
store for him, when once more he should have 


the opportunity to grasp the hands of those he | 


loved. 

Bat he had come to France to see his friends 
—purposely ; and, in spite of the advice and 
conjurations of the notary, he informed him that 
he should endeavor to see madame, at least! He 
had been absent a good while—she might die, 
ere he should again return to the vicinity—and 
he would go to Paris, and try to find her; al- 
though monsieur, very rauch to his surprise and 
chagrin, absolutely refused to favor him with 
her address ! . 

“]T shall find her, monsieur,” said Elmir, at 
last, in a good-humored tone, “and I will urge 
my friendship as an apology for intruding upon 
her. I shall tell her, too, how earnest you have 
been, in her behalf; and I know that she should 
not be worried and importuned, in her severe 
illness. “Nevertheless, she has been so kind to 
me, in times past, that I feel it a duty to wait 
upon her, and show her that I have not forgotten 
her. I shall therefore proceed immediately to 
Paris, and look her up.” 

This was a very encouraging decision for 
Martini, the notary. His all was now at stake ! 
What could be done? The boy must not meet 
madame, under present circumstances! Five 
minutes in her presence, would undo the notary, 
for life! But he had evidently determined upon 
his course, and if not thwarted, absolutely and 
unconditionally—Martini was irrevocably ruin- 
ed! What was to be done, then ? 

Martini had not prepared himself for this pre- 
cise contingency. He came to Havre in haste, 
and matared his plans for this visit, as he dashed 
along at a courier’s pace. He did not suppose 
that the boy had got to be unmanageable ; and 
he was now at a standstill! He could interpose 
his authority, for the time being, and, as his legal 
guardian (a fact which Elmir had yet to learn, 
by the way), put a stop to his movements—for 
the boy not yet attained his majority, quite 
—but, unluckily, the documents to prove this 
agency were in Paris! 

Or, he might arrest him,.on the spot. But 
for what? It mattered nothing to Martini, so 
that he contrived to keep him (yet a little while, 
he thought) away from Madame Denoir and 
Flora Delmont. He turned this plan hastily 
over in his mind, and then concluded suddenly 
to adopt new tactics. 


“When do you propose to leave?” asked 
monsieur, finally, seeing the youth resolved. 

“At once, monsieur; by the diligence, this 
very evening.” 

“I am sorry, then, I cannot go with you. 
You will not find madame, however—I am 
sure.” 

“T can try, monsieur.” 

“ So ba it, then; adieu!” said Martini. And 
the former friends separated—Elmir to prepare 
to depart for Paris, and the notary to try cne 
more scheme for the fartherance of his nefarious 
and wicked design. 

Evening came; Elmir had booked himself tor 
the first conveyance to Paris, and the vehicle 
was now at the door of his lodgings, awaiting 
his appearance. As his luggage was brought 
down, and he emerged from the house, a strange 
person stood on the walk, near the door of the 
diligence. He was a disagreeable looking men, 
a cripple, and his voice was peculiarly shaip 
aud grating to theear. His eyes were conceal:d 
by large green goggles, and a broad-rimmed hat 
fell back over a profusion of long matted hair. 
He hobbled up, on his crutch, as Elmir appearcd, 
and squeaked out: 

“Monsieur! Are you not called Fonblanc ?” 

“My name is Elmir Fonblanc,” said the 
youth, turning round. 

“So I thought. I have business with you, 
monsieur—if you will,” continued the other. 

“T am just leaving for Paris,” responded }1- 
mir, rather annoyed at this meeting with the 
criprle. 

“So I was informed, monsieur. I have hur- 
ried down to see you, and it is unfortunate. 
Must you leave by this conveyance *” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Go, then—I will not detain you,” said the 
cripple. “I had some business of consequ.ence 
to communicate with you about—but, n’ingpo) (2, 
under the circumstances—you must go.” 

“ What is it?” queried Elmir, uot a little cu- 
rious, both at the matter suggested, and the 
manner of ths forbidding looking messenger. 
“ What is it ?” 

“T have no time, now, ma foi! You are about 
to enter the diligence, monsieur !” 

“But I can postpcne—that is—” 

“ Well, monsieur; in one word,” whispered 
the cripple, mysteriousiv, “do you know Ma’sm- 
oiselle Flora Delmont ?” 

“sh!” exclaimed Elmir, startled at the 
mention of that name, so dar to him; “hush, 
monsieur !” 

“Tt is of her that I would speak to you,” eon- 
tinued the cripple; “but not Ae: 2, monsieur.”’ 

No—no !” 

Will you join 

“ And defer my departure till moerning—y>s,” 
said Elmir, at once. And ordering his luggage 
back, the diligence started on its way direc ily. 
without him. 

“ This way,” said the cripple, a mcment a‘ ter- 
wards. And turning the corner, the strar ger 
hobbled along, with Elmir close bzhind } im. 
They turned and wandered on, and at last he Ited 
before an insignificant house in la Rue ce éz 
Platte, No. 54. 

To the door the cripple applied a kzy. Upon 
the panel, Elmir read the words “Lem: ine, 
Attorney.” Pointing within, the stronger suid : 

“ This is my office. Will you enter?” a re- 
quest to which our hero quickly asscnted—aa.l 
the door closed behind them. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN ELMIR AND 105 
CRIPPLE. 


As soon as they were seated in the little ap art- 
ment which we must remember as th> room ia 
which Madame Denoir had once con/uried with 
the same queer individual who now catertaivel 
Elmir Fonblane, the eccentric cripplo immeii- 
ately undertook to explain himself. 

“You may think it singular,” squ2aked J e- 
moine, “that I should have presumed to al‘ ?_ 
to, or meddle, perhaps, in an affair which so 
intimately concerns only yourself, Monsieur 
Fonblane. But we gentlemen of the green beg 
sometimes come into the possession of tho se- 
crets of others, by means of our business trans- 
actions with third parties, and we thus make orr-. 
selves acquainted occasionally with details o{ 
interest to persons whom we might not other- 
wise ever think about. ‘Your case is like this; 
and our present interview follows upca circam- 
stances which have transpired in the cours> of 

my experience, similar to those to which I have 
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now alluded. You tell me you are acquainted 
with Ma’amoiselle Flora ?” 

“T have met her, monsieur.” 

“Your pardon, then. Have you any fancy 
for her 

“That is a queer question!” said Elmir, 
slowly. 

“] know it is! Many queerer things than the 
asking of, or the answering that question, may 
occur to you, in life, monsieur.” 

“ Very likely,” said Elmir. “ But do you not 
expect, before you get your reply, that you must 
first tell me why—or by what authority—you 
thus query me ¢” 

“No, monsieur! Professionally, I put the in- 
terrogation, if you please. Will that do?’ 

“ No—no.” 

“ You must be candid, monsieur Fonblanc, or 
all that I know and purposed to communicate 
to you must be withheld. I therefore assume, to 
gratify you—that you do entertain a passion for 
the lady in question.” 

“Very well, monsieur. Grant it—what fol- 
lows ¢” 

“Good, good—young man. She is rich, you 
know.” 


“ So I have heard.” 

“She is called the ‘heiress of Toulon,’ de- 
servedly. I know, monsieur, that she has in her 
own right, a very large property.” 

“ And what of that ?” 

“Nothing, monsieur; if you do not value 
such a matter; but, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, such a consideration is by no means an in- 
different affair to most people situated as I find 
you are in relation to ma’amoiselle.” 

“ Proceed, monsieur. Upon my word, you are 
getting interesting in your account !” 

“JT should think so, Monsieur Fonblane:. She 
is young, and beautifal, and good, and rich— 
rich, monsieur.” 

“ So you have said.” 

“ And you may wed her!” 

“ Me! Come, monsieur, this is all very fine 
talk. You say I may have this paragon of beauty 
and goodness. What right have you to dispese 
of her, thus, I pray *” 

“I say you may wed her--if you will.” 

“Indeed! Are there no conditions ?” 

“ O yes, monsieur.” 

I thought. What are they 

“ Very simple, as you shall sez. Now, what 
do you say to sharing with the party who shall 
cause her to marry you, one half of your for- 
tune ?” 

“ This is modest, to be sure !” 

“ You comprehend me, of course ?” 

“O, yes; you want half the lady’s cstate.” 

“No, I don’t. So you perceive that you are 
by far too sharp, and you do not understand mo, 
at all!” 

“ What then, monsieur ?” 

“ Listen, and I will explain,” ssid th: attorney, 
righting himself in his low chair. And then, as 
if a thought had just struck him, he e ided : 

“ But first, tell me if you agrec to ths proposal 
I just now mentioned, namely ; will you make 
over, by bond, to the person who s\all bring 
about your union with the lady in question, one 
half your fortune ¢” 

“ My fortune ?” 

“Your own estate.” 

“ Yes, monsieur—the whole of it, for that mat- 
ter! Parblew! I have not a louis d’ or in the 
world! Ha, ha!” 

«That is meither here nor there. Will you 
sign a bond to this effect?” said the attorney; 
and he quickly scrawled a document, as follows, 
which he handed to Elmir to peruse: 

“J, Elmir Fonblane, of Paris, Department of 
the Seine, éc., &¢., in consideration of the love 
I bear to —— ——, and for other good and 
valuable considerations, which I do hereby ac- 
knowledge, &c., &c., do, by these presents, give, 
grant, bargain, assign, and forever transfer to 

the said —— ——-all and singular, my right, 
title, and interest, of whatsoever name or na- 
ture, which I now possess, or which by right 
belongs to, or which may hereafter accrue to me, 
by virtue of any deed, will, conveyance, or in- 
strument whatever, now existing, in this, my 
native land—to his use and behoof, and the use 
and behoof of his heirs, assigns, or administra- 
tors, &c., &c., from this time forth, &c., &.” 

Will you,” repeated the attorrey, “ sign such 


document as that 


Elmir looked at this paper, and, mach to the 
evident surprise of the attorney, he said : 

“No, monsieur, J will ne‘!” and, as he pro- 
nounced these words in a firm tone, a pallor 


crossed his features, as if he had received a death 
stroke ! 


“What is the matter, Elmir—Fonblanc— 
monsieur, I should have said?” stammered the 
attorney, not a little alarmed at the young man’s 
appearance. 

“ Nothing—nothing. Go on—a thought, only 
—the room is warm,” continued Elmir, growing 
still paler as he spoke ; “ some water, monsieur ! 
Open the door—quick !” and, reeling from his 
chair, the poor sailor fell heavily to the floor, 
upon his face! 

All this had not been counted upon by the 
eccentric attorney, and he sprang forward in- 
stantly to his relief. 

In his fall his head was bruised, and the blood 
flowed freely from his mouth. The attorney 
quickly obtained some water, dashed it into his 
face, bathed his temples, chafed his wrists—but 


all to no purpose! He could not restore him ! 
The boy sunk to the floor, the blood ceased to 
fiow, and no sign of pulsation was apparent. 
What was to be done? -Here was a dilemma! 
Was he dead? He was—at least in Lemoine’s 
opinion ; and he was there alone with him! 
Again he essayed to resuscitate him ; but all 
his efforts were unavailing, What had caused 


this mysterious accident! How could he ex- 
plain it? He would be discovered there, with 
him, and he would be arrested as his murderer! 

“Elmir—Fonblanc! imir!” he shrieked, 
in his fear and agony—but no answer came. 
“ Mon Dieu!” he cried, “what shall I do with 
the body?” Then, turning to his desk, he un- 
locked it quickly, drew forth a small travelling 
case, and taking therefrom a lancet, he applied 
the blade to the sufferer's arm. 

Almost immediately the youth began to re- 
vive; and, a moment afterwards, the cripple 
raised him up, and placed him in his chair again. 

In the midst of this exciting scene, the attor- 
ney’s hat had fallen off, and he had removed his 
goggle from his eyes, unwittingly, in his terror. 
When Elmir opened his eyes, he found the 
hitherto cripple, who had supported himself with 
a crutch, and who had been bent almost to the 
earth with his apparent decrepitude, standing 
firmly up, before him, straight as an arrow— 
while the perspiration rolled down his cheeks, 
and his every nerve seemed distended to its ut- 
most compass ! c 

“My God!” exclaimed Elmir, “Lemoine— 
Martini! Who are you %” 

It was too late to retreat, too late to assume 


his disguise, too late to carry the deceit farther. 
Such was the fact. Martini stood before him ! 


“I—I—no! What did you say?” yelled the 
knave, now tightening his grasp upon the still 
bleeding arm of the boy, and fairly caught in 
the very midst of his foul game—“ Elmir !” 

“ What does this mean, monsieur? Why am 
I thus treated ? Who are you—what are your 
designs—speak ?” and as Elmir repeated these 
words, a.new strength seemed suddenly to be 
given him ; and rising, he cleached the monster 
stoutly by the throat. 


“ Tell me—if you can,” continued the sailor, 
“why it is that you have thus assailed me? 
Why do I find you here? How, and for what 
accursed purpose have you thus detained, and 
tempted, and abused me? Speak out, I say!” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. |] 
WOMAN’S TASKS. 


BY MBS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 
To lull her infant to its quiet rest, 
And when she has bestowed the fond caress, 
To watch its slumbers with a zealous care, 
And in her heart pour forth « silent prayer 
That angels round, their careful watch may keep, 
And guard her gentle infant’s rosy sleep. 
And if stern poverty falls to her lot 
To smile upon its cares and heed them not ; 
To epread with taste and ease the frugal meal, 
And prove her love the same in wo or weal ; 
0, woman! holy is thy mission here, 
Thy guide is hope, thy shield is love sincere. 

Besion, December, 1851. 


SYMPAT "IY. 

It is not in our power to com rand wealth, or 
authority, whereby we may «-,ist our fellow- 
creatures; but a sympatheti: temper may be 
fully approved in the sight of God withou ; 
and the poor man who hath not! ng to give, 
and no means of helping others, may Tost 
in his bosom as 
ly disposed to show mercy, as acceptable in 
this respect before God, as he who, in a mere 
exalted station, enjoys the power as well as the 
heart. 


orough- every 


tains. The 
what isa mountain?” “A hill 

«oO! 

Mother, I "ll go through the cloud with you, 
And then I can get a piece of the blue ; 
Of the biue, blue sky which hangs so fair, 
High o’er my head in the radiant air. 


Mother, we ’ll go through the cloud and see 
What this beautiful thing can be ; 

Often I’ve turned a curious eye 

Up to the blue and far-off sky. 


And thought as each white cloud 1 numbered, 


That some pure angel on it slumbered, 
While round his bed a curtain fell, 

Of the violet hue I love so well. 
Mother, it surely can be no harm, 
That I should stretch my tiny arm, 
And take a piece to bear away 

To the low earth, where mortals stay. 


You say, good spirits hover near me, 
Perhaps to them it would endear me, 

‘To see me fondly cherish a prize, © 
Brought away from their own bright skies. 


O’er the mountain summit wild, 

Our steps shall rove, my artless child ; 
But though in the clouds our feet we wet, 
The prize you seek will be higher yet. 


Yes, you may climb the loftiest peak, 
Deepening the glow on your sunny cheek, 
And the place will only serve to show 
How distant the ether’s trembling glow. 


Your eager hand would fail to touch 
The thing your heart desires so much, 
And sickened still with hope deferred, 
Your wings would droop, my little bird. 


°T is even thus, on earth, my boy, 
Attractive seems each promised joy ; 
And still we strive, but strive in vain, 
From them contentment to attain. 


But there are hills by us untrod, 

Where stands the City of our God ; 

And if your soul be good and true, 

There thou shalt reach the piece of blue. 
Warrenton, N. C., Dec., 1851. 


A BILLION. 


Few people have any conception of the stupen- 
dous sum which is designated by thisterm. Some 
writer having stated in an article headed “ What 
becomes of all the pins ?” that “ millions of bil- 
lions of pins must vanish,” nobody can tell how, 
or when, in the course of a year. “Euclid,” a 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
shows up the absurdity of the assertion in the 
following manner : 

“JT think, sirs, the author of that article 
thought little of what he was saying, when he 
said that millions of billions of pins must vanish 
in the course of a year. Many pins, undoubted- 
ly, vanish every year; but any mathematician 
will demonstrate to us that a single billion has 
never yet been manufactured. A billion, ac- 
cording to Noah Webster, is a “million of mil- 
lions "—a number so vast, I say, that the human 
mind has not the capacity to comprehend it. A 
manufactory making one hundred pins per min- 
ute, would only make fifty-two millions five 
hundred and ninety-six thousand per annum, 

thousand 


and would require near years, at 
the same ratio, without a single moment's cés- 
sation, to make the number called a billion. 


> 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
TOC ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND IT. 


As the lark bails the morn, 
That has conquered the night, 
On his upward wing borne 
To the region of light; 
So my heart hailed the smile, 
Beaming bright in thine eyes, 
And was biest a brief while, 
As the lark in the skies. 


The smile has departed, 
That once was so bright, 
And detolate-hearted 
I sink into night. 
Once mere light the sadness, 
That makes my soul dark, 
And wake it to gladness 
As morn wakes the lark. 
Norridgewoek, Me., Dee., 1851. 


Lord Brougham ho to see the day when 
man in the Unhea Kingdom pone read 
Bacon. “It would be much more to the pur- 

” said Cobbett, “if his lordship could use 
influence to thet overy men the king- 


dom could eat bacon.” 


THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 


I was interested this afternoon in ge 
around from one to another of the edifices wii 

‘which history or the pen of the wizard of the 
North has rendered us Tolbooth, 
the Parliament House, the Castle, the house of 
John Knox, the principal churches, etc., etc. I 
spent most time of all in the palace of Holyrood, 
which, though unwisely located, never gorgeous- 
ly furnished, and long since abandoned of royal- 
ty to dilapidation ,and decay, still wears the 
stamp of majesty, and will be regal even when 
crumbled into ruins. Its tapestries are faded 
and rotten; its paintings, never brilliant speci- 
mens of the art, have felt the tooth of time ; 
its furniture, never sumptuous, would but - 


ly answer at this day the needs of an ordinary 


ily ; its oall room is now a lumber room ; its 
royal beds excite premonitions of rheumatism ; 
its boudoir says nought of beauty, but that it 
th away. Yet the carefully preserved min- 
of the hapless Queen of Beots is still ra- 
diant with that superlative loveliness which 
seems unearthly and prophetic of coming sor- 
row; and it were difficult to view without emo- 
tion the tapestry she worked, the furniture she 
brought over from France, some mementos of 
her unwise marriage, the little room in which 
she sat at supper with Rizzo and three or four 
friends, when the assassins rushed in through a 
secret door, and stabbed her ill starred favorite, 
and dragged him bleeding through her bedroom 
into an outer audience chamber, and there left 
him to die, his life-blood oozing out from fifty- 
six wounds. 

The partition still stands which the Queen 
had erected to shut off the scene of this horrible 
tragedy from that larger portion of the recep- 
tion room which she was obliged still to occupy, 
therein to greet daily those whom public cares 
and duties constrained her to confer with and 
listen to, though murder had stained inefface- 
ably the floor of that regal hall. Alas! unhappy 
Queen! and yet not unhappy. Other sove- 
reigns have their day of pomp and adulation, 
then shrivel to the dust and are forgotten; but 
she still reigns wherever beauty finds admirers 
er suffering commands sympathy. Other queens 
innumerable have lived and died, and their scep- 
tres crumbled into dust even sooner than their 
day; but Mary is still Queen of Scots, and so 
will remain forever.—H. Gre. ley’s Correspondence. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE TYROL MAID. 
Translated from the German into literal prose, by 
Dr. W. H. Gempp, and composed for music. 


Her bodice black as coal ; 
But darker than her bodice, is 

Her eye, so clear and bright, 
Now I feel sad, now full of bliss, 

Whene’er she glads my sight. 


She sits upon the mountain’s brow, 
And sings a charming song, 
And while with love my breast does glow, 


I listen all day long. 


She sits and sings from morning light, 
‘Till sunset in the west ; 


Her smiles and looks are my delight, 
Her music fires my breast. 


O that I could, as long’s I live, 
But listen to her song, 


Her words to me a lesson give, 
And keep my heart from wrong. 
The mountains, both the far and near, 
In chorus join her lays ; 
* ‘The mountain-echo would I were, 
For all my coming days. 
&. Lewis, Mo., Dec., 1851. 


+ > 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE INSANE. 


The various sources of recreation and healthy 
amusement ef former years have continued in 
fall operation during the . The monthly 
periodical, written by the patients, has been en- 
tirely printed by them, with the exception of one 
or two numbers, there havi been no hired 
printer in the establishment during the 
part of the year. The circulation of our little 
paper has been extended ; and the profits conti- 
nue to afford a liberal supply of newspapers and 
periodicals. The weekly balls and concerts 

reserve their popularity in the house, and have 
eon varied from time to time by such changes — 
as were calculated to increase tae interest and 
amusement afforded. During the summer sea- 
son, walks and drives in the country were fre- 
quent ; and an occasional pic nic-party afforded, 
as heretofore, its healthful influences to body and 
mind. —Rep’t of Edinburg Insane Asylum. 


HUMAN BEAUTY. 
Human beauty, at least that of the face, is not 
merely a real quality, but derives its origin 
and essential characters from the soul; and al- 


most any person may, in some degree, acquire 
it, who is at pains to improve his understanding, 
to repress criminal thoughts, and to cherish 
good affections ; as every one must lose it, what- 
ever features or complexion there may be to 
boast of, who leaves the mind uncultivated, or a 


—_ 


ey to evil ons, or a slave to trifling 
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A CHILD’S WISH. 
BY ANN W. POPE. 
The drawn forth by the following 
incident :—. \y of Warrenton, N. ©., preparing for a 
visit to the Virginia Springs, said to her little son that 
- —— — + 
My love is a sweet Alpine maid, 
Her heart is glad, her mind is bold, y 
| 
tlas 
| 
| | 
a. 
pur- 
sulis.—Lr. Beatti 
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On this page and page 508, we present a se- 
ries of engravings relative to the arrival of Louis 
Kossuth in England. It has been made the oc- 
casion of a great and hearty demonstration in 
favor of the noble principles of which he is a 
strong defender. From the moment he touched 
the soil of Great Britain, he met with a series of 
triumphant receptions, which must have brought 
home to his heart a firm conviction of the thor- 
ough appreciation of his character and his cause, 
which is felt among all liberal and liberty-loving 


people. The engraving above represents the 


ARRIVAL OF KOSSUTH AT THE SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS, ENGLAND. 


arrival of the distinguished Hungarian at South- 
ampton, and that below is a representation of the 
scene as it appeared when he left the deck under 
escort, to share the hospitality of the mayor of 
the city. The first indication of the reception 
intended for him was given by the crowds that 
covered the pier head, whose cheers, as the ves- 
sel passed the entrance, and as Kossuth was 
recognized, gave intimation to those at the land- 
ing-place that this time there was no delusion, 
and that the hero had really come at last to 
Southampton. The moment he set his foot up- 


him; many of them threw themselves upon his 
neck ; all seized his hand, kissed it, and shook 
it as if they could not be persuaded to part with 
it. Many brawny arms were extended, and 
many an honest English grip was given to him. 
The Hungarian seemed much affected by this 
cordial mode of reception ; he heartily enjoyed 
it, and with right good will shook every hand 
that was extended to him. After some little 
time, he and his family entered into an open 
carriage, drawn by four horses, that had been 
prepared for him by the mayor; his attendants 
followed in another carriage ; and he proceeded 


by the railway station through Oxford Street, 
along the Esplanade, and up High Strect, to the 
mayor’s place of business (an extensive coach 
works), Above Bar, amidst tremendous cheering, 
intermixed with wild shouts of “ Eljen Kossuth !” 
from the Hungarians in the procession. All 
along the road the windows were full of people, 
most of whom cheered or waved handkerchiefs ; 
the joy-bells rang cheerily from all the steerles ; 
and as Kossuth, bare-headed, stood bowing at 
the back of the open carriage, his hands were 
repeatedly seized and pressed by his own coun- 
trymen, as well as by the crowd. 


= 
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KOSSUTH LEAVING THE DOCKS AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


¥IL.ST IMPRESSIONS. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


ce IIALL you be at Mrs. Langdon’s this 


evening, Eliza?” inquired Caroline 
Wesifield, as she overtook her young friend, 
Eliza Vercival, and arm in arm proceeded with 
her through the crowded streets of the busy city. 
“Tt will be the gayest party of the season.” 

“I shall probably be there,” was the reply. 
“Mrs. Langdon gives this party in honor of her 
son's return from Europe. He has been absent 
several years, and now that he has returned to 
his native land, she wishes to introduce him to 
her numerous friends, particularly to the fair 
maidens who will grace her rooms this evening.” 

Caroline smiled almost contemptuously, as 
she replied : 

“I have already been introduced to Mr. 
Langdon, but I must confess that he does not 
equal my expectations. I have heard him 
spoken of as a very fine young man, but to me 
he scems tame and spiritless; wanting in that 
fire and energy, which is so pleasing in young 
men.” 

“You prefer a more military chara~‘er,” re- 
marked Eliza, in playful allusion to 0 »f Car- 
oline’s most attentive suitors. 

“Not at all; but Ldislike these remarkably 
quiet modest youths, who look as if they had 
not life enough to raise an alarm if the house 
was on fire. Depend upon it, Charles Langdon 
is no valuable acquisition to our circle of ac- 
quaintance. I shall have as little to say to him 
as possible.” 

“You may change your opinion, Caroline. 
You have met him only once.” 

“There is little fear of my changing. 
great faith in first impressions.” 

“They are often erroneous, nevertheless,” re- 
turned her friend, “frequently resulting from 
trifliag prejudices.” 

“TI regard them differently, Eliza. I believe 
that they are given to us by our guardian angels, 
to warn us of the characters of those with whom 
we are about to associate.” 

“This may be true in some cases, Caroline, 
but not in all. I am very willing to admit that 
first impressions may be given to warn us of im- 
pending danger, but frequently we imbibe hasty 
and unfounded prejudices, which are the result 
of cur own false opinions of what constitutes 
merit, and not the whisperings of attendant 
spirits.” 

“ How do you distinguish between these two 
classes of jirst impressions ?—for as you seem to 
have thought deeply upon the subject, I am 
willing to profit by your suggestions,” remarked 
Caroline, smiling. 

“T fear that I seldom think deeply,” returned 
her friend ; but my mother has always endeavor- 
ed to prevent me from imbibing prejudices ; and 
it is the lessons which she has taught me which 
I am now rehearsing for your benefit. The first 
impressions in which we may confide are those 
which have no relation to external circum- 
stances, but without any thought or act on our 
own part, forcibly present themselves to our 
mini, even perhaps in contradiction to existing 
appearances. Let us examine your dislike to 
Mr. Langdon, and see if it be of this class. In 
the first place, please tell me what you expected 
would be his personal appearance, for I presume 
you have sometimes thought of him, and formed 
some idea of how he appeared.” 

“I imagined him to be somewhat like his 
mother,” was the prompt reply, “tall and com- 
manding in his figure, with dark hair and eyes, 
a noble forehead, Roman nose, and, in short, 
everything which constitutes a fine looking 
man; lively and animated in his conversation, 
with abundance of good sense, and flashes of 
wit-—-the very reverse of what I found him.” 

“T am told that he resembles his father, who 
died when he was very young,” returned Eliza. 
“T am not surprised, Caroline, after hearing your 
description of. the picture you had drawn, that 
you were disappointed to find a fair and almost 
effeminate looking youth, With manners as gen- 
tle and unpreten ding as those of a modest maid- 
en; but you will aimit that the disappointment 
produced your dislike to him. It was not a 
simple impression received without effort on 
your part, and must, therefore, preju- 
dice. If the gentleman in question realized 

your expectations, and yet when presemted to 
zim, you had conceived instantaneous and deep 


I have 


rooted dislike, I should have classed the impres- 
sion with those which we are to receive as warn- 
ings; but in the present case, I advise you to 
hold your judgment suspended.” 

“Your lesson is well repeated, dear Eliza,” 
replied her friend, playfally, “but you might as 
well tell the wind not to blow, as to advise me 
to hold my judgment suspended. I like or dis- 
like at first sight; and have seldom found cause 
to change.” 

“You are incorrigible, Caroline; and since 
you despise my warnings, I must leave you to 
the stern teacher, experience. The day will 
come when you will willingly acknowledge the 
fallacy of first impressions.” 

“ Not in regard to Charles Langdon,” returned 
Caroline, as she bade Eliza good morning on 
the steps of her own home, and the friends 


A brilliant of the beautiful and 
gay thronged Mrs. don’s rooms that eve- 
ning; but among all the fair young maidens 
there was none so Strikingly lovely as Caroline 
Westfield. 

Simply but elegantly attired in pure white, 
with her raven hair parted smoothly from her 
brow, and ornam: with a single flower, the 
intellectual beauty of her countenance won the 
admiration of the beholders, while her lively, 
agreeable manners, and remarkable conversa- 
tional powers rendered her a delightful com- 
panion to all who had the good fortune to win 
her favor; but, as the reader has already seen, 
she was somewhat apt to imbibe hasty and un- 
founded prejudices; and her natural openness 
and sincerity of character prevented her from 
concealing her feelings, even from the object of 
her dislike. 

Charles recognized Miss Westnel 3 with pleas- 
ure as she entered, and his heart warmly re- 
sponded to the whispered eulogium which his 
mother pronounced upon her, for Caroline was 
a general favorite, and Mrs. Langdon had been 
particularly pleased with her. 

Having from close attention to his studies, 
and subsequently, from the nature of the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged, been almost en- 
tirely secluded from the society of ladies, the 
natural reserve and timidity of young Langdon’s 
character was heightened to an almost painful 
degree, and it was not without effort that he 
ventured to approach Caroline, and taking ad- 
vantage of their former introduction, solicit her 
hand for the next dance. 

The haughty coldness of her refusal surprised 
and pained him. It was evident that he was re- 
garded with dislike—but wherefore? Surely he 
had given her no cause for displeasure. Making 
another éffort, he endeavored to draw her into 
conversation ; but finding that his advances were 
repulsed, he soon ceased to pay her any atten- 
tions. 

“Why are you not dancing, Caroline?” ex- 
claimed Miss Percival, as she made her way to 
the side of her friend. “Itis not possible that 
you were not asked; for, to tell you the truth, 
even the ladies allow that you are the belle of 
the evening.” 

“It is provoking to be obliged to sit still,” re- 
plied Caroline, in a low voice, “but I prefer it, 
to dancing with Mr. Langdon, Unfortunately, 
he was the first to ask me.” 

“And why not dance with him? Even if 
you do not like him, you certainly know noth- 


ing against | character; and regard for his 
mo should induce you him 
with po 


“You are right, Eliza,” was Qaroline’s frank 


reply. “I felt annoyed by his attentions, and 
repulsed him coldly. I regrettewbit immediately. 
Perhaps I have anothér opportunity for 
ing better.” 
“The rs almost too reserved 
to press his where they are not well 


received ; but as yon are a favorite of his moth- 
er’s, he may not be so easily repulsed. But 
there is my partner coming in search of me. I 
owe him an apology for my long absence.” 
The evening passed gaily on, and Caroline 
was too much engrossed with the admiring cir- 
cle which gathered around her, to feel more 
than a passing regret for the coldness with which 
she had received Charles Langdon ; and indeed 
her prejudice against him was increased by the 
ara indifference with which he regarded 


was justly regarded as the particular star of the 
evening. 

“She does not need my attentions, mother,” 
was‘his reply. “Look at the admirers who are 
already gathered around her. As your son, it is 
incumbent upon me to see that none are ne- 
glected ; therefore, I shall seek out the humble 
little violets who are scattered about the room. 
There is one of them,” he continued, directing 
her attention to a pleasing looking young lady, 
who remained quiet and apparently unnoticed 
in the recess of one of the windows. “Come 
and introduce me to her, mother. She will be 
more grateful for my efforts to please.” 

“She is a good girl, but not comparable with 
my friend Caroline; and indeed she can hardly 
be said to move in the same circle ; but I always 
invite her, for I esteem her parents highly. I 
will introdace you, if you wish it, Charles. Her 
name is Meredith.” 

“ Eliza,” whispered Caroline to Miss Percival, 
as she again stood by her friend in the latter 
part of the evening, “do you notice how very 
attentive Mr. Langdon is to Susan Meredith ? 
He really looks quite animated. Probably he 
finds her a very genial companion, for I have 
always thought her remarkably insipid in con- 
versation.” 

“You would not think so if you were better 
acquainted with her, Caroline. She is a very 
modest, sensible girl, but not quite enough of a 
fine lady to attract the butterflies who have been 
hovering around us all the evening; and for 
this reason, I presume Mr. Langdon singles her 
out as the object of his attentions. But see, he 
has left her now and is talking with the English 
gentleman to whom Mrs. Langdon introduced 
us. Mrs, Langdon herself is standing there, and 
two or three other elderly ladies. Let us join 
them for a little while. It will be a relief to 
hear a few words of sense.” 

“If Mr. Langdon is the speaker, I doubt 
whether we derive much benefit from the 
change,” returned Caroline ; bnt she suffered her 
friend to draw her arm within her own, and 
gradually they moved nearer to the little group, 
which had attracted their observation. 


Charles Langdon did not observe their ap- 
proach. He was speaking animatedly and with 
strong good sense of the superiority of a repub- 
lican government ; and endeavoring to convince 
his English friend how greatly it added to the 
happiness and welfare of the people. Caroline 
could enter warmly into his feelings, and she 
listened with much interest to the lively pictures 
which he drew ef the different effects of Euro- 
pean and American governments ; but with his 
consciousness of the presence of the two young 
ladies his usual constrained manner returned, 
and dropping the conversation which had at- 
tracted them, he made a few commonplace re- 
marks upon the common topics of the day, and 
soon retreated to another part of the room. 


Enough, however, had been said to raise. 


doubts in Caroline’s mind as to the justness of 
the opinion she had formed of him ; and in reply 
to her friend’s playful remark that “Mr. Lang- 
don appeared to consider young ladies as un- 
worthy listeners to common sense,” she involun- 
tarily expressed a wish that she could have 
heard more, and did not defend herself very 
warmly when Eliza accused her of having al- 
ready abandoned her first impressions. 

Another hour passed aud the gay scene was 
over, and the weary guests sought their homes. 

“T have come to ask you to walk with me, 
Eliza,” said Caroline Westfield, as she entered 
her friend’s apartment several weeks after Mrs. 
Langdon’s party. 

“ You are most welcome, Caroline. My moth- 
er was just recommending exercise as the best 
remedy for a slight headache which has troubled 
me to-day, and I pleaded the want of a com- 
panion. Now I have no excuse, and in two 
minutes I will be in readiness.” 

“Spring is lovely, even in the city,” remarked 
Caroline, as they paused to observe with pleas- 
ure some early flowers in Mr. Percival’s little 

den. 

“Jt is indeed,” returned her friend. “I some- 
times think that trees and flowers are more 
strikingly beautiful in the city, than in the coun- 
try; they form such a contrast to the surround- 
ing objects. But which way shall we walk, Car- 
oline? Not in the busy streets, I hope!” 

“TI fear you will not enjoy the part of the 
city into which I shall lead you, Eliza; but the 


pleasure of my company will reconcile you to a. 
disagreeab 


le walk. I am in search of a poor 
woman whom we have accidentally heard is 


much in need of assistance. Mother is not well 
to-day, and has sent me as her representative on 
this charitable mission.” 


“ As the object is a good one, we will endeavor jf} 


to enjoy even these dark and miserable looking 
streets,” replied Eliza, as they turned into one 
of those dismal alleys where the more wretched 
poor are found congregated together. 

“There is a great deal done for the poor,” 
said Caroline thoughtfully, as they gazed around 
on the groups of half-naked, squalid looking 
children who were amusing themselves in front 
of their miserable dwellings ; “but did it ever 
occur to you, Eliza, that there is little done to 
raise them above their present condition. I 
have sometimes thought that if the many small 
sums which are given by individuals for the im- 
mediate relief of those who are in want, were 
appropriated with united effort to enabling them 
to rise permanently above their present position, 
it would not only be far better for them, but 
would really benefit all classes of society.” 

“There ig much truth in what you say, Cato- 
line ; and it is somewhat remarkable that I heard 
the same sentiments expressed by Mr. Langdon, 
yesterday. He is exceedingly interested in both 
public and private charities.” 

“Tam glad that he is interested in anything,” 
returned Caroline, smiling. ‘“ With the exception 
of that one brilliant sally which our presence so 
abruptly ended on the evening of the party, I 
have never discovered that he could think or 
converse on any subject. My first impressions 
concerning him have been fally confirmed.” 

“And my belief that you are mistaken has 
been fully confirmed, also, Caroline. My brother 
is intimate with Charles Langdon, and I have 
therefore had many opportunities of observing 
him. I am convinced that, although he may be 
deficient in some qualities which attract our ad- 


-miration, he has more real good sense and in- 


trinsic worth of character, than most of our 
more showy acquaintance. Were not my own 
heart and hand already pledged, I do not think 
I should thus exert myself to gain your good 
opinion for him.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Caroline, laughing- 
ly ; “ but even if you were free, I would willingly 
promise not to interfere with you. I must wed 


some one to whom I can look up as to a being 


superior to myself.” 

“ You aspire to a union with one possessed of 
rare talents, Caroline. But real goodness is 
more to be reverenced; and that I believe Mr. 
Langdon to possess. But do look at that little 
girl on the opposite side. What a singularly 
lovely countenance.” 

The child's appearance was indeed sufficiently 
striking to attract the attention of the most care- 
less observer. Her dress, although it bespoke 
extreme poverty, was perfectly clean and well 
arranged, forming a strong contrast to that of 
the group who surrounded her. Her face pos- 
sessed almost unearthly beauty; and few at a 
first glance would have suspected that those 
deep blue eyes reflected no image to the soul ; 
but it was even thus—she was blind. 

It was plain, also, that she was in very feeble 
health; for one of the elder girls around her 
supported her while she exchanged her seat for 
one more sheltered from the sun; and even the 
trifling exertion of moving this short distance, 
appeared exhausting. As Caroline and her 
friend drew near, they heard her say in a voice 
of touching sadness : 

“TI am growing weaker, Ellen; and I know 
that I shall soon leave this world. I am not 
afraid to die. My Heavenly Father loves me, 
and I love to gotohim. But O, it is hard to 
die in this close confined place, where the very 
air we breathe is impure and oppressive. If I 
could but draw my last breath in the country, 
where I could hear the music of the birds, and 
smell the sweet wild flowers, I should have noth- 
ing more to ask. Perhaps you think it is all 
alike to me, as I cannot see what is around me ; 
but O, the country is very dear to me! The 
sound of that little brook that leaps so gaily 
through the meadow near where we used to 
live, or the breath of those sweet violets which 
mother used to gather for me, would make me 
forget all my pain.” 

The girl whom she addressed made no reply. 
She appeared to belong to an inferior order of 
beings from the lovely creature whom she was 
attending; and could feel little sympathy with 
her grief, although she pitied her bodily suffer- 


ings. 
“The blind girl must be the daughter of the 
woman I am in search of,” whispered Caroline. 
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d effort, the young man shrunk from a second 
t#ial, although his mother more than once re- 
N monstrated with him, and urged the propriety 
? of his paying particular attention to one who 
. 


“TI was told that she had a sick child ;” and ad- 
vancing a few steps, she inquired if Mrs. Lewis 
lived there. 

“She does, ma’am, but she has stepped out,” 
was the reply. 

“ Mother will be in very soon,” said the blind 
girl, turning her face in the direction from which 
Caroline's voice proceeded. “Will the lady 
please te walk in and wait for her?” and assisted 
by Ellen she led the way into a small, scantily 
furnished, but perfectly neat room, and request- 
_ ing the ladies to be seated, repeated her assur- 

ance that her mother would soon be in. 

Some kind friend had provided a comfortable 
easy chair for the invalid, and it was pleasing to 
watch the changes of her speaking countenance 
as she reclined her head against a pillow, and 
answered the various questions which were asked 
by her young visitors. 

Her simple tale was soon told. She had al- 
ways been blind. Her father was an henest la- 
boring man, and had done everything for her 
comfort and happiness until his death, which 
took place nearly two years before. Until then 
they lived in the country, where, to use her own 
expression, she could listen to the singing-birds, 
and talk to the sweet flowers, which seemed to 
her like dearly loved friends ; but after his death, 
her mother found it impgssible to gain a support 
in the neighborhood where she lived, and they 
therefore removed to the city, where there seem- 
ed a better prospect of employment. Things 
had gone against them, however, and within a 
few months her health had failed rapidly. 

Daring all the time that she was speaking, 
Caroline observed that the child held fast clasped 
in her hand a small pocket testament, and taking 
it gently from her, she said : 

“You cannot see to read this book, my dear 
little girl; why then do you hold it so tightly in 
your hand ?” 

“Tt is the Book of Life, ma’am; and it is a 
comfort to me to feel it near me. The good 
young gentleman who reads it to me, saw how 
happy it made me to have it in my hand; and 
so he kindly gave it to me for my own. Every 
night I pray to the Lord to bless him.” | 

“ As she spoke, Caroline had opened the little 
volume, and as her eye accidentally rested on 
the blank leaf, she saw the name of Charles 
Langdon. 

With a deep blush, she handed the book to 
Eliza, saying in a voice trembling with emotion, 
“ This discovery would certainlyseem to confirm 
your good opinion of him, for there are indeed 
few of our fashionable young men who would be 
found reading the Word of the Lord to the poor 
and blind.” 

A reply was prevented by the entrance of 
Mrs. Lewis, who, after respectfully greeting her 
visitors, affectionately kissed her daughter, in- 
quiring how she had felt during her absence. 

“ Better than yesterday, dear mother. I have 
been telling these kind ladies all about dear 
father, and our pleasant country home.” 

“The dear child loves the country,” said the 
good woman, wiping a tear from her eye; then 
turning again to her daughter, she said: 

“T have good news to tell you, dear Mary, if 
you will promise to be very calm and quiet 
when you hear what it is.” 

“J will try, mother. Tell me now, for these 
good ladies will love to hear it too.” 

“ The kind gentleman, Mr. Langdon, who has 
been to see you so often lately, has found a 
pleasant place in the country where they will 
take us to board; and he has promised to see 
that we want for nothing. To-morrow, if the 
doctor thinks you are strong enough, we shall 
remove to our new home.” 

The blind girl remembered her promise to be 
calm, but the extreme joy depicted in her coun- 
tenance, the earnest manner in which she clasped 
her hands, told her feelings more than the words 
which burst from her lips. 

“ O, mother, mother ! can it be true that I am 
to leave this dreary place, and feel the pure 
fresh air fan my cheek once more? I have 
prayed so earnestly that I might die among the 
birds and flowers, and God has heard my prayer.” 

Mach affected by this simple scene, the young 
ladies rose to depart, feeling that the mother 
and daughter would prefer being alone; and 
with a few words of sympathy, both in her sor- 
row and in her joy, Caroline placed a sum in 
Mrs. Lewis’s hands, which would enable her to 
obtain many little luxuries for the invalid, and 
promising to see them in their new home— 
which was not many miles distant from the city 
—bade them farewell. 


As the friends passed hastily through the nar- 
row streets, anxious to reach a more desirable 
part of the city, and conversing with much in- 
terest of the lovely blind girl, they were startled 
by a loud alarm of fire in the direction in which 
they were walking ; and as they turned a corner 
they saw the flames burst from a house at a short 
distance, which was apparently occupied by sev- 
eral families, who were endeavoring to rescue 
their little property from the devouring element. 

The first thought was to avoid the noise and 
confusion attendant upon such a scene; but as 
they turned away, their attention was irresistibly 
attracted by a wild shriek of despair from a 
woman who had just joined the crowd : 

“My child! my child! I left her in the third 
story of the building! Must she perish in the 
flames?” and breaking from those who would 
have held her, she was about to rush into the 
house which it had already become too danger- 
ous to approach, when a young man sprung to- 
wards her, and forcing her back, exclaimed : 

“T will rescue your child if she still lives ;” 
and in an instant was hid from view in the 
burning building. 

“ He will perish!” exclaimed Eliza, as trans- 
fixed to the spot, she gazed earnestly at the 
place where the young man had disappeared. 
“In a vain attempt to save the life of another, 
he will lose his own !” 

The silence of her companion surprised her; 
aud turning around, she beheld Caroline white 
as marble, with her eyes also fixed eagerly upon 
the clouds of smoke and sheets of flame which 
were now all that was visible. 

“Tt was Charles Langdon,” she said in a low 
husky voice, as her friend seized her arm and 
demanded the cause of her strange emotion. 
“His poor mother. Her whole life seems cen- 
tered in him.” : 

A few moments only elapsed—but they seem- 
ed like hours—and the brave young man rushed 
from the flames, with the rescued child in his 
arms. 

Hastily retreating from the thanks of the 
mother, and the applause of the crowd, he en- 
countered the two young ladies who had been 
so anxiously observing him. 

A momentary glance was sufficient to con- 
vince him that they were aware of the danger 
he had encountered, and had been excited and 
alarmed by the scene; and with kind politeness 
he begged leave to accompany them home, as 
they might be somewhat annoyed by the rude 
mob which thronged the narrow street. 

“ You have caused us great alarm, Mr. Lang- 
don,” remarked Miss Percival, as they slowly 
made their way through the crowd. “It was a 
brave act. But was it quite right to risk your 
own life for the child of a stranger?” 

“ My feelings would not allow me to do oth- 
erwise, Miss Percival. How could I think of 
myself, when an innocent child was in danger 
of so horrible a death *” 

“ But the remembrance of your mother. Had 
not that power to restrain you ?” 

“She has ever inculcated upon me the duty 
of serving my fellow-creatures to the utmost of 
my ability. Wemust not shrink from duty, but, 
trusting in an over-ruling Providence, go boldly 
forward.” 

As the young man spoke, he caught the ex- 
pression of Caroline's countenance, and he felt 
that she approved of his sentiments and warmly 
sympathized with his feelings ; and he also felt 
that the indifference and almost contempt with 
which she had appeared to regard him had dis- 
appeared. 

This discovery sent a thrill of pleasure through 
his heart ; for from the first moment of their ac- 
quaintance, he had felt a degree of interest in 
her which he hardly dared confess even to him- 
self, while uniformly treated with coldness and 
neglect. 

Little conversation passed between them, how- 
ever; and at Mr. Percival’s door he bade them 
farewell, as Caroline was to pass the evening 
with her friend. 

Months passed away, and the time fixed for 
the marriage of Eliza Percival to one who had 
long possessed her affections, drew near. 

“ And you are to be my bridesmaid, dear Car- 
oline,” she said, after a long consultation with 
her friend upon certain necessary arrangements 
preliminary to the important event. 

“T cannot refuse you, dear Eliza,” replied Car- 
oline; “ but I had almost hoped that your mar- 
riage would be deferred a little longer, that I 
might request a similar favor of you.” 

“ Why, Caroline!” was the astonished excla- 


mation of her friend. “Why have you never 
told me this before? Who is the happy man ? 
Not Charles Langdon, surely!” she added, as 
she watched the expression of Caroline's blush- 
ing countenance. 

“ And whynot Charles Langdon? I thought 
he was a favorite of yours, Eliza?” 

“So he is. But have you forgotten your ‘first 
impressions, Caroline? Is it possible that you 
intend to marry that ‘tame, spiritless young 
man?” 

“Spare me your jests, Eliza. I have long 
since been convinced of my folly. From the 
moment I saw his name in that little testament 
which I drew from the hand of the blind girl, I 
have felt his superiority, and wondered at my 
own blindness.” 

“ By the way, Caroline,” asked Eliza, sudden- 
ly, “ what became of that blind girl ?” 

“She died some months ago,” returned her 
friend. “You were.in the country at the time, 
or I should have recollected to have told you. 
I visited her once, with Mr. Langdon; and it 
was beautiful to witness the gratitude and joy 
which she seemed to feel that she was permitted 
to end her days in the country.” 

“ She was a lovely creature,” remarked Eliza. 
“ And now, dear Caroline, receive my warmest 
congratulations. I am convinced that you have 
chosen wisely; for he to whom you have given 
your affections, possesses those qualities which 
can alone ensure happiness—strong good sense, 
earnest piety and an unceasing desire to minister 
to the happiness of his fellow-beings.” 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Pityingly : 
Wild prayers went up, dearest, 
Nothing could save— 
And my lone heart dearest, 
Lives in thy grave. 
Boston, December, 1851. 


TEACHING OF MOTHERS. 


I do believe that no plan could be desired for 
elevating the entire frame of society, 80 
efficacious as that which would produce a suc- 
cession of well-instructed judicious and virtu- 
ous Christian mothers. The laws of the states- 
man and the lessons of the divine, would be but 
feeble instruments of prevention and reforma- 
tion, in comparison with the hallowed, all-per- 
vading agency of maternal wisdom, energy and 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
A FRAGMENT. 


BY JOHN W. BEAZEL. 


Summer has gone with its sunshine and shower, 
Its brightness has fled with the withering flower ; 
But memory has painted with pencils of light, 
Its seenes in the heart time never can blight. 


Though its beauty has vanished as a star from the stream, 
When the dark drifting cloud hides its silvery beam ; 
Like that star, when the cloud ’s past, again it will come, 
But loved ones that smiled then now sleep in the tomb. 


Though its flowerets have faded, its leaflets grown sere, 

And autumn is making the “ grave of the year,” 

Yet we may be happy by doing our part,— 

Let the flowers of affection bloom in each heart. 
Uniontown, Pa., Dec., 1851. 


Weall of us complain of the shortness of time, 
and yet have much more than we know what to 
do with. Our lives are spent either in doing 
nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the pur- 
pose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do; 
we are always complaining our days are few, 


and acting as be no end to 
-them.— Seneca. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawiug-Room Companion] 
ANNAPOLIS. 


SY B. CURTISS HINE, U. 


Quaint old town of toil ari traffic, 
Quaint old town of art and song; 
haunt thy gabies, 
the rooks that round theia 


By the Cheeapeake’s bright waters, 
Is a hamlet strange and rare, 
Where the Severn idly loiters 
To gaze on scenes so fair. 
There the people amile undaunted, 
Should a Yankee o’er them crow, 
And the quaint old time seems haunted 
By the ghosts of Long Ago! 


Crumbling dwellings, half deserte?, 
Whose roofs are tiled with grass, 

Where many a maid hath flirted 
Till aged grown—alas! 

Silent streets, where idly wander 
Many a wight. with nought to d> 

But his precious time to squander, 
And gape and stare at you. 


Yet tis a sweet old city, 


And is it not a pity, 
Tt has long been dying—dead? 
U. 8. Ship Preble, Dec., 1851. 


SALE OF CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 

The Circassian and the Georgians, who form 
the trade supply, are only victims of custom, 
willing victims ; being brought up by their mer- 
cenary parents for the merchants. If born Ma- 
hometan, they remain so; if born Christians, 
they are educated in no faith, and therefore they 
suffer no sacrifice on that score. They live a 
secluded life, harshly treated by their relations, 
never seeing a stranger’s face, and therefore 
form no ties of friendship or love, preserve no 
pleasing recollections of home to make them re- 
gret their country. Their destination is con- 
stantly before their eyes, painted in glowing col- 
ors; and, so far from dreading it, they look for 
the moment of going to Anapa or Poti, whence 
they are shipped for Stamboul, with as much 
eagerness as a parlor boarder of a French or 
Italian convent for her emancipation. In the 
market they are lodged in separate apartments 
carefully secluded, where in the hours of busi- 
ness—between nine and twelve, they may be 
visited by aspirants desirous of ing such 
delicate ware. I need not draw a veil over what 
follows. Decorum prevails. The would-be-pur- 
chaser may fix his eyes on the lady’s face. The 
waltz allows nearly as much liberty before hun- 
dreds of eyes. Of comtige the merchant gives his 
warranty, on which, the preceding data, the 
bargain is closed. The common price of a tcl- 
erable looking maid is about £100. Some fetch 
some hundreds, the value depending as much cn 
accomplishments as on beauty; but such aie 
generally singled out by the Kisla a A 
coarser article from Nubia and Abyssinia, is 
exp sed publicly on platforms, beneath veran- 
dahs, before the cribs of the white china. A 
more white-toothed, plum-cheeked, merry-eyed 
set I seldom witnessed, with a smile and a gibe 


for every one, and often an audible “ Buy me.” 


They are sold easily and without trouble. La- 


dies are the usual purchasers for domestics. A 
slight inspection suffices. The girl gets up off 
the ground, gathers her coarse clothes round her 
loins, bids her companions adieu, and trips 
gaily, bare-footed and bare-headed after her new 
mistress, who immediately dresses a la Turine, 
and hides her ebony with white veils. The price 
of one is about £15.—Slade’s Travels. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing- Room Companion.] 
THE PIRATE’S GRAVE. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


We laid him down in the lonely grave, 
With the sunbeams glinting over, 

Where waves dash wild against the shore, 
We raised a tomb to the iover. 

We made his shroud of the wide sail-cloth, 
When the fierce sea breeze was sighing, 

And the pirate bark with pennon dark, 
On the lone lee-shore was lying. 


We spoke no words of his deeds of wrong, 
When low in the grave we laid him, 
And piled the turf o’er his narrow bed, 
That the pirate’s hand had made him. 
But we left him there, with a silent prayer, 
That the blood stain on his pillow 
Might be washed out by the ceaseless dash, 
And the salt tears of the billow. 
Elmwood Cottage, Pomfret, Ct., Dec., 1851. 


Egotism is the coquetry of a modera author; 


whose epistles, dedicatory prefaces, and address- 
es to the reader, are so many affected graces, 
designed to draw the attention from the subject 
towards himself, and make it be generally ob- 
served not so much what he says, as what he 
appears, or is, and what figure he already makes, 
or hopes to make, in the fashionable world— 
Shafisbury. 


| 
(os 
| And a “right smart” town, I ween, 
Where the beaux are “reckoned” witty, 
And the girls the fairest seen. 
O, *tis a fair old city, 
Though to ancient customs wed, 
+ 
MOMLARTT. 
Pale is thy cheek, dearest, 
White as the snow— 
; Closed are thine eyes, dearest, 
Dimmed long ago ; 
Hushed is thy voice, dearest, 
Thou art at rest, 
And the green sod, dearest, 
Covers thy breast. 
Pulseless thy heart, dearest, 
Pulseless and cold— 
Why did I live, dearest, 
That to behold’? 
| Sorrows were thine, des ° 
| . Sorrows too deep, 
And grief-oppreased, dearest, 
You fell asleep. 
Sunlight rose up, dearest, 
| Darkness to thee ; 
Death came at night, dearest, 
affection.— Montgomery. 
| 


HERE is-no one, we 
fe<l assured, who has 
had occasion to visit 
—either from busi- 

ness or pleasure—the 

‘City of Elms,’ 

but will agree 

rpitves with us that it 
not been 
inaptly named. Indeed it presents rather the 
appearance of a collection of houses built in the 
primeval forest, than of a city laid out by the 
hand of man, and with the utmost regularity in 
the midst of an artificial grove. It has b:en 
said that a bird flying over it would scarcely be 
aware of its existence but for the numerous 
spires with which—in common with every New 

Englani city, town, and village—it abounds. 

Tn fact our artist informs us that he saw a mag- 

nilicent bald eagle soaring above old Yale, look- 

ing for the city, but after an hour’s ineffectual 
search he gave it up in despair, and disappeared 
in the blue regions of space. Our readers will 
excuse the joke, but we think Mr. C. is entitled 

to it from the difficulty he found in selecting a 
spot from whence to obtain a general view of 
the city. 

The city of New Haven offers to the historian 

a very interesting field of observation and re- 
search. In the spring of the year 1638, a 
party of emigrants from Boston—compoced 
of sevoral wealthy and influential gentlemen, 
who hrd daring the year previous left Eagland, 
to locote in this country, landed on the present 
site of New Haven, and being pleased with the 
locality, and having purchased the land ef the 
chief sachem of that region, settled there. The 
new city was laid out, and in common with its 
sister colonies, experienced the changes incident 
upon the settlement of anew country swarming 
with hostile Indians. It became noted as the 
“city of refage” for three of the famous English 
regicile judges, Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell, 
and tl eir gravestones may yet be seen on Col- 
lege Cireen, back of the Centre church, wher2 
also stands a new and chaste monument, erected 
by a 1 neal descendant of Col. Dixwell, to his 
memory. The initial letter to this article repre- 
sents this monument. Fleeing to this country 
upon the restoration of Charles II, they were 
allowed but little peace, but were pursued from 
place to place, and at one time so near were 
their pursuers, that they had barely time to con- 
ceal themselves under a bridge which spanned 
Mill river, when they passed over it. At one 


wz 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF NEW HAVEN. 


time they were concealed in a cavern on West 
Rock (atill called the Jadges’ cave), where they 
were daily supplied with food by their friends 

They were much esteemed by the. citizens of 
New Haven for their unaffected piety, and were 
aided and abetted in their many narrow escapes 
by them, and more particularly by Mr. Daven- 
port, the minister, who publicly preached a ser- 
mon, in which he warned them of their danger, 
and besought his people to secrete them. His 
text was Isaiah 16: 3, 4. Goffe and Whalley 
died at Hadley, and their remains were taken to 
New Haven for interment. Dixwell died in the 
latter place March 18th, 1688-9.* 

At the Revolution, New Haven early joined 
her sister cities in their resistance to the oppres- 
sion of the mother country, and on the receipt 


= 


of the news of tne baule or Lexington, Benedict 
Arnold, who was then a captain in the Governor's 
Guards, summoned them together, and called 
for volunteers te go to Lexington. Abont forty 
consented to go, and Arnold called upon the 
town authorities to farnish them with ammuni- 
tion, which was refused; whereupon Arnold 
threatened to break into the arsenal and supply 
himself, if they were not forthcoming. The 
authorities fearing his hot-headed enthusiasm, 
gave him up the keys, and after obtaining the 
necessary supplies, they started for Cambridge, 
passing through Pomfret, on their way, where 
they were joined by Col. Israel Putnam. 

New Haven, among other towns on the Sound, 
which offered an easy prey, with little danger, 
was marked for vengeance by the British govern- 


This was the residence of Col. Arnold pre. | 
vious to the Revolution, and in the garret was 
found the sign which hung over his store door 
while an innocent dealer in drugs and books. 
It is painted alike on both sides, and bears the 


following inscription : 


THE ARNOLD HOUSE. 


B. Drucerst, 
Bovrkseller, &c., 
FROM LONDON. 
Sibi Totique. 
The house, which has been a handsome tr me 
building, is now standing in Water street, near 


the shipyard, but is rapidly going to decay. 


_™ent, and in the summer of 1779 an expedition 
under Governor Tryon, of New York, and Brig. 
Gen. Garth, landed in two divisions at East and 
West Haven, and after a severe struggle with 
the handfal of militia—who had gathered on the 
spur of the moment—they entered the town. 
Here the soldiers committed the most awful ex- 
cesses of murder and brutality. The town only 
escaped the torch from the celerity with which 
the militia from the surrounding country col- 
lected. Tryon finding his situation becoming 
precarious, left the town in haste, taking with 
him about forty of the inhabitants. 

The view of the city, which is here given, was 
taken from Ferry Hill, nearly opposite the 
steamboat dock and bridge which spans the 
Quinnepaw, and embraces the principal portion 
of the place. On the extreme right of the pic- 
ture is seen the brow of West Rock, while on 
the left is a portion of Long Dock. The semi- 
circular building with the dome, is the engine 
house of the New Haven and New York Rail- 
road, while in close proximity is seen the mag- 
nificent depot, a view of which we have also 
engraved. 

The growth of New Haven has not, perhaps, 
been quite so rapid as that of some other cities. 
But it has maintained the even tenor of its way, 
gradually acquiring a healthy aggregation to its 
increase, and, now ranks in intelligence, moral 
power and the weight of social inflaence with 
many whose wealth may give them more prom- 
inence. In its situation, its society, and its ap- 
pearance it is a gem among the cities of New 
England ; and she has sent out over the land a 
host of educated and cultivated minds who have 
conferred honor on her, and who will ever cherish 
her in happy remembrance as the scene of their 
Alma Mater. 
of one of thres Individuals whe bean the sujet of 
much comment, and not alittle romance We therefore 
rubjoin the inecriptions engraven on two rider of it. The 
cut gives a south-east view of the monument. On the 
eastern side is the following inscription : 

Joun zealous patriot, a sincere Christian, on 
honest man; he was faithful to duty through good and 
through evil report, and having lost fortune, position and 
home io the caure of his country and human right, found 
shelter and sympathy here among the fathers of New Eng- 
land. His descendants have erected this monument as a 


respect to hie memory, and 
the generous protection extended to the early 


A. D., 1849. 
ON THE WEST SIDE INSCRIBED: 


| 
| 
504 CLEASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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: Here rest the remains of Joun Dixwet., Esq., of the 
ee priory of Folkestone, in the county of Kent, Hogiand. Of 
“haey long prominent in Kent and Warwickabire, and 
himself possessing large estates and much influence in his 
braces he espoused the popular cause in the revolution ( 
| of 1640. Between 1640 and 1660, he was colonel in the ly 
army, an active member of four ta, thrice in the \iij 
. council of State, and one of the court which triedand 
rN | condemned King Charles I. At the restoration of the 
| |. monarchy, he was compelled to leave his country; and § 
| after a brief residence in Germany, came to New His y 
| and here lived in seclusion but cujoying the esteem and 
| _ friendship of its most worthy citizens till the time of his 
i. aa 
sey 
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CLEASON'S PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Yate Couxece, situated just back of, and 
facing the public green, was founded in the year 
1700 by ten of the principal ministers of the 
colony, who met in New Haven for the purpose, 
and who, at their next meeting in 1701, each 
brought a number of books for the library. In 


VIEW OF YALE COLLEGE, IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1702 the legislature granted them a charter, and 
named them “ Trustees of a Collegiate School 
in his Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut.” The 
first commencement was held at Saybrook in the 
same year. 


The first college building—seventy feet long 


NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


and twenty wide—was erected at New Ilaven in 


lyceum, atheneeum, chemical laboratory, dining” 


1717, and it was not until 1750 that the present | hall, and residence for the president. The li- 


pile of buildings was commenced. Additions 
have been made from time to time, until it now 
consists of four large brick edifices, one hundred 
and four feet long by forty feet wide, a chapel, 


STATION, NEW HA . 


brary and Trumbull gallery stands just back of 
the buildings shown in the picture. These edi- 
fices we shall illustrate in a future number, to- 
gether with many other scenes of interest. 
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see page 509. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


OAKLAWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


HE advantages of education were hardly : 

appreciated by the honest inhabitants of 
Oaklawn. These good people thought that df 
their children obtained some slight knowledge 
of the rudiments of grammar, that arould.enable 
them to write intelligible letsexs, and a sufficient 
insight into arithmetic to make them ready 
reckoners of dollars and eemts, no farther ac- 
quirements were desinéiile, im the business of 
buying and selling, laboring and obtaining the 
wages of toil, which, in 4he popular mind, 
should constitute the main osempation of life. 

Consegnently Mir. Igither Livingston com- 
mitted a great emer, when he established the 
* Oaklawn High Sqkpol,” on the supposition 
that he would meet with vi. "ous support. It 
is true, some half dozen in_uential men had 
promised him their patronage, for there were a 
few wealthy inhabitants, who desired that their 
daughters should be accomplished, and their sons 
become members of liberal professions ; but the 
high hopes encouraged by the promises of these 
men, were altogether unfounded. 

Luther Livingston was a young man of fine 
talents, and a thorough education. In disposi- 
tion he was mild and thoughtful, and he pos- 
sessed a perfect command over his passions. 
In personal appearance he was interesting, even 
prepossessing, without having the least preten- 
sions to beauty. He was a spare man, a little 
bent, with a brow wrinkled at thirty, large eyes, 
which had been injured by imtense application 
to books, and a pale, intellectual face, which 
was the true index of as pure and noble a mind 
as ever lost itself from the world, on classic 
ground. The great fault in Mr. Living:ton’s 
character was too great fondness for quiet and 
study, and too little enterprise and ambition. 

Luther had married, some two or three years 
previous to the date of my story, a worthy girl, 
of excellent family, contrary to the wi: .2s of her 
parents. But she had chosen him ana ;overty, 
in preference to a. more brilliant match; and 
although her determination had deprived her of 
the affections of her friends, in devoting herself 
to the happiness of him she loved, she did not 
regret her choice. No misfortunes—nothing 
save a separation—could have occasioned this 
couple much unhappiness, so great was their 
love, and such perfect bliss did they enjoy in 
each other's society. 

Lizzie, who had received an excellent educa- 
tion, Was anxious to assist her husband, and it 
was with her warmest approbation that he un- 
dertook the Oaklawn school. His principal 
patron, who owned a house that had been vacant 
more than a year, generously offered to fit it up 
to answer the double purpose of a dwelling and 
school-house, and rent it at a reasonable rate. 
The Livingstons moved into it, in the month of 
August, and the school was advertised to com- 
mence on the first of September. 


Such a commencement! Although it was a 
high school, Oaklawn actually looked down upon 
it! The modest announcement, that Mr. L. 
would be happy to teach young gentlemen Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, and prepare them for 
college; and that Mrs. L. proposed to finish 
young ladies in music, French, drawing, and 
other polite branches, raised the cry of humbug. 
If, in addition to this, Mr. Livingston had hap- 
pened to be an Unitarian, Universalist, or 
thing but Presbyterian, he would 
have been mobbed ! 

As it was, he was only pitied and laughed at. 
Ilis enterprise was the subject of many a bad 
joke ; and even serious deacons drily insinuated 
that there was danger of Billings's creek being 
barnt up by the energy of the schoolmaster ! 

The Livingstons were too much absorbed by 
their honest endeavors to do good, and obtain a 
livelihood, to feel greatly disturbed by the ex- 
pressed opinions of Oaklawn. They commenced 
their school. Luther found himself with five 
young gentlemen under his care. Lizzie had 
two young ladies—seven pupils, it appeared, 
were all Oaklawn could afford. 

But the hopes of the Livingstons were not yet 
destroyed. 

“ A fair commencement, a fair commencement, 
after all,” said Luther, on the evening of the 
first day, as he sat down by Lizzie’s side, in their 
cozy little parlor. “ Our establishment is yet in 


its infancy. As soon as it becomes known bo- 
yond the narrow limits of Oaklawn, we shall 


have something besides day pupils. I think we 
may safely count upon twenty boarders; and 
with about twenty other pupils, who will come 
in from Oaklawn, as soon as they see how affairs 


progress, hall make e.good But 
at 
isagreat virtue” 


much improvement. ‘True, several young men, 
disgusted with the stupidity of the man, who 
tanght reading, writing, and arithmetic in the 
dist#ict school, went to study the common 
branches under Mr. Livingston, and Lizzie re- 
edived a reinforcement, from a similar cause, of 
three girls—but Luther was addicted to the 
weakness—in a worldly point of view—of doing 
other people favors, without considering his 
own interests; and in this silly way he lost sev- 
eral pupils. There was a youth of superior tal- 
ent in Oaklawn, who worked at a farm-house 
for his board, and ardently desired to go to Mr. 
Livingston’s school, although he had not a dol- 
lar in the world. With his customary gener- 
osity, Luther received him, gratuitously He 
became the first scholar in his class; unfortu- 
nately, perhaps; for envy and jealousy ensued, 
and certain young men, indignant at being sur- 
passed by a “charity boy,” as James Willett 
was named, withdrew from the school. 

Thus “affairs progressed” discouragingiy, 
until the latter part of December. The Livings- 
tons were at that time exceedingly poor. As 
yet, they had no boarders, and they lived in the 
most snug manner. 

Qne day, when the ground was frozen and 
barren of snow, a middle-aged gentleman, plainly 
dressed, was riding through Oaklawn, in a 
chaise, when a mumber of young barbarians, 
from the district school, maliciously conspired 
to frighten his horse, and succeeded so well, that 
the vehicle was broken against the fence, and 
the rider thrown out, while the terrified animal 
cocaped end com past the building oo- 
cupied by the Oaklawn high-school. 

Fortunately the traveller was not seriously 
injured. Rising from the ruins of his chaise, he 
set out to follow his horse, even over the frozen 
ground. At this time, James Willett, the 
“ charity boy,” who, on his way to the afternoon 
school, had made a vain attempt to arrest the 
progress of the frightened horse, hurried to Mr. 
Livingston, with intelligence of what had taken 


the man hart cried the warm-hearted. 
schoolmaster, looking for his hat. 

“Not badly, I should say,” replied the youth. 
“ He is on his feet, and coming this way. He 
was only thrown from his carriage— excussus 
curru’” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Livingston, highly 
pleased with the boy’s apt quotation. “I see 


you rea@ il, to remember him. You must 
pursue course you have chosen, my 
boy, imgpite. @f adverse fortune. But let us now 
see what weqgm do for the broken chaise.”’ 
By Mr. Livingston had found his 
bet, the road, the traveller's horse 
tage d the traveller himself was 


by the male inhabitants of Oak- 
Curiosity was alive, and grown men 
= ek boys were enjoying the highway 


“There must be a hotel near?” said the trav- 
eller, addressing the crowd. 

“ There's one just opposite my shop,” replied 
the vi blacksmith, who, of course, expected 
the job of mending the chaise. “But *twont be 
of no use to go there,” added the man. “It’s 
been shut up since the liquor law passed. A 
temperance house wouldn’t pay.” 

“Then there is no public house kept in this 
place ?” said the traveller, with an irritated and 
perplexed air. 


Ho—net now !” 
“ How far is it to one ?” 
“ Beout six miles.” 
The traveller's brows gathered, and he looked 
savagely for the boys, who had frightened his 
horse. After a pause, he demanded of the smith : 


“ And how long will it take you to mend my 
chaise 


“ Get it done some time to-morrow, I should 


the traveller, recovering hisequanimity. “Can 
any of the gentlemen inform me where I can 
obtain food and shelter for myself and horse?” 

The schoolmaster was on the point of answer- 
ing; but the thought of the poor accommoda- 
tions his house afforded deterred him. Besides, 
he thought that either Deacon Wolcott, or 


*Squire’ Holmes, who were present, would be 
forward in proffering the hospitality of their 
spacious dwellings. No one spoke, — 
and Luther, knowing the stranger's perplexity. 

hesitated no longer. 

“f ‘have nothing sumptuous to offer you,” 
said he, “but my house is near by; and igen 
can be satisfied with what I heve, you shall ibe | 
welcome.” 

“ Bir,” replied the stranger, pressing his hand, 
“anything offered by kindness will be 
received. I prize a little humanity more 
than the greatest luxuries !” 

The schoolmaster, having spoken to ‘Squire 13 
Holmes aside, said : 

“This gentleman will make room for 
horse in his stable. James Willett will lead/him 
over.” 

The traveller thanked Luther for his kindnegs, 
and having made arrangements with the smith, 
for mending his chaise, accompanied Mre Liv- 
ingston home. 

“ You must not expect to find my house pro- 
vided with the comforts of an inn,” said Luther, 
on the way. “Ihave been trying to get along 
here, teaching the classics and mathematics, but 
I have not made a very promising beginning, 
and have not been able to furnish my house as I 
could desire.” 

The traveller's eyes sparkled. 

“ You teach the classics !” 

Luther acknowledged his calling. 

“Give me your hand again!” exclaimed the 
stranger. “I honor your profession! I feel 
myself fortunate in having met you, at this 
time !” 

“ You are then a scholar, I presume ?” 

The traveller replied with the scholar’s coun- 
tersign—a Greek quotation ; and from that mo- 
ment, he and Mr. Livingston were on terms of 
friendship. They conversed about the writers 
of antiquity; and at length the time for the 
afternoon school to commence, being already 
past, Luther went into his school-room, whilst 
his new acquaintance went to pay a visit to his 
horse, in his new quarters. 

In a little while the traveller returned, and 
passed more than an hour in the school-room, 
appearing to take great interest in Luther's 
method of teaching, which he highly commended. 
Afterwards, choosing a worn copy of Horace, 
from the schoolmaster’s small library, he retired 
to the parlor, where he remained alone, until his 
host was once more at liberty. 

In the course of the conversation, the traveller 
said : 

“T see, plainly, that you are not appreciated 
in this region. Oaklawn appears to be a barren 
region for the classics ; and I am tempted to ask 
why you are here— cur te in his ego conspicor 

? ” 

“JT settled here, without knowing what abun- 
dant ignorance I should have to contend 
against,” replied Luther. “Oaklawn certainly 
despises the classics. The inhabitants regard 
my wife and me, with looks, which seem to say, 
‘ Fures estis ambo.” They consider that to teach 
anything but reading and spelling, is to live dis- 
honestly. We are pointed at, as children of the 
evil one ; and although I care little for the sneers 
of the rude multitude, Mrs. Livingston finds 
it very unpleasant to be so prominent an object 
of remark—‘ digitis vulgi designari, as Ovid has 
it.” 

At that moment, Mrs. Livingston came and 
whispered in her husband’s ear: “ What should 
they have for supper ?” 

Luther, impressed with reverence for the 
learning of his guest, blushed to think they had 
nothing to set before him. 

“No eggs 

“ All gone,” said Lizzie. 

“Then that bit of ham will do.” 

“But we ate the last of that, yesterday.” 

“O, we shall be obliged then to make out with 
the boiled pork.” 

“You forget, Luther, that we got the ham, 
because we had consumed the last of the pork.” 

“ And are there no sausages 1” , 


“Not a link 

Luther actually groaned. 

The stranger, who had overheard enough of 
this conversation to know what it was about, 
entreated Mrs. L. to give herself not the least 
trouble on his account ; upon which, Luther de- 
sired that he would make himself easy on that 
seore, adding, that it was quite an usual thing 
for his wife to consult him on the choice of del- 
ieacies for the table! 

Shortly after, the schoolmaster, having spoken 


with Lizzie aside, made an excuse to leave the 


house ; and in a little while, the stranger, wish: 
ing to see that his horse was well bestowed for 
the night, walked leisurely to "Squire Holmes’s 
barn. 


Whilst giving the ‘Squire's man direction 
about feeding Old Gray (accompanying his les- 
son with a piece of silver, to fix it in the man’s 
memory), the traveller heard a marvellous tu- 
mult among the feathered tribe in the yard ; and 

ling to the barn-door to learn what all the 
eeekling was abont, beheld « sight which so ex- 

hie sense of the ludicrous, that he could, 
from violent laughter. 


, with a broomstick in his 
brood of chickens, 


him as furiously as Don 
Quixote, in his valorous attack on the flock of 
sheep, whieh lnpmistook for an army of giants! 


the fowls s & too active for the 

t. More than once, hav- 
ing aimed destruction apghe neck of a fat chick- 
en and missed his the broomstick struck 
the ground, and e the palm of his 
han e with the jar, he felt constrained 
te stop and rub it to the pain ; thus giving 
the pexgecuted brood e@ to rally and seek 


places of shelter. At Igngth, however, having 
driven two deserted chigkens to a corner under 
the shed, Luther popped them over, and wrung 
their necks in triumph. At that moment he 
turned, and with huge astonishment and dismay, 
beheld the good-hum stranger, standing be- 
fore him, laughing at his exploits! 

Under the circumstances, Luther thought it 
best to laugh with him; and facetiously repeat- 
ing sublime passages from Homer, descriptive 
of the valor cf his heroes in battle, and applica- 
ble in a ludicrous sense to the schoolmaster’s 
attack on the fowls, the two returned to the 
house, to relate what had happened to Lizzie, 
and to deliver over to her the chickens obtained 
of Squire Holmes. 

As the traveller had for dinner taken only a 
luncheon, consisting of bread and dried beef— 
which Mrs. Livingston had placed before him— 
it was her husband’s intention to have the fowls 
for supper ; but the guests opposed the arrange- 
ment—as it would take the chickens so long to 
cook ; and insisted that he could sup as he had 
dined, with great satisfaction. Lizzie according- 
ly made a fine cup of tea, and the traveller and 
his new friends sat down to a table spread with 
nice warm biscuit, butter and slices of dried 
beef. Then commenced a conversation which 
the schoolmaster and his learned friend kept up 
until late in the night, and which strengthened 
the ties of friendship already formed between 
them. 

On the following morning, the idea of chickens 
for breakfast aroused the schoolmaster earlier 
than usual; and on looking at the windows he 
was surprised to see them loaded with snow. 
And it was storming still, he could see, by the 
fast falling flakes which filled the air. Looking 
out, he observed that the ground was deeply 
covered. The wind appeared to be rising, too; 
and heavy drifts were forming in the road, and 
under bars of fences. 

The traveller was not a little disconcerted by 
the unmexpectedness of this storm. Instead of 
being arrived at his journey’s end, he found him- 
self besieged by the storm, thirty miles from 
home. . However, he endeavored to make the 
best of his misfortunes; and seating himself by 
Lizzie’s blazing hearth (wood in Oaklawn was 
plenty and cheap), he resolved to enjoy a rare 
old volume he found in the bookcase, whilst 
Luther was giving his morning hours to the four 
boys who came wallowing through the snow to 
school. 

All that day and the following night the 
storm continued. Drifts, shoulder deep, filled 
all the roads; and there was no stirring in Oak- 
lawn out of doors, except when the farmers dug 
through the embankments to theirfarms. Only 
Lather’s four persevering pupils broke through 
the drifts piled around the house, that day. 


To explore Oaklawn for provisions, was out 
of the question. As soon as the last bones of 
the chickens were picked, only bread and dried 
beef remained. Luther was deeply mortified ; 
but as he could not help it, and as his guest de- 
clared himself well entertained, he resolved to 
think as little of the embarrassment as possible. 


The following morning broke like thedawn & 


of an eternal Sabbath. The earth seemed to 
sleep in calmness and purity, serene and white ! 
Not a breath of air stirred. The sun smiled on 
the immense drifts and fields of snow, from the 
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clear, cold eastern sky. Not a sign of life was 
visible outside the walls of the school-house. 

But towards noon, Oaklawn manifested a dis- 
position to “dig out.” First a sleigh appeared, 
following half a dozen men, who shoveled away 
the deepest banks that lay in the road ; then an- 
other became visible in the opposite direction, 
and finally half Oaklawn seemed to be out 
breaking tracks. 

In the afternoon, the traveller visited the 
smith, and succeeded in hiring a cutter to take 
the place of his own useless chaise; and made 
final preparations for leaving Oaklawn on the 
following morning. 

Having had a tolerable good opportunity to 
judge of the poverty of the Livingstons, the 
traveller, in as delicate a manner as possible, 
requested Lizzie to accept a present of a piece 
of gold; but her sive refusal made him al- 
most ashamed, as if he had actually insulted 
the hospitality of his friends, 

The departure of the trayeller did not take 
place without regrets on both sides; for he de- 
clared himself highly delighted with his new ac- 
quaintances, and Luther and his wife, having 
learned to love his refined mind, simple man- 
ners, and plain, benevolent countenance, were 
sorry to see him go, notwithstanding the poverty 
of their larder. 

Now, Oaklawn laughed at the poor school- 
master for having, in his poverty, given hospi- 
tality to a stranger; and after that event, his 
school dwindled down to a worse condition 


than before. It was no use, people said, to try |- 


to keep a man who would not look out for him- 
self; and at the commencement of the second 
quarter, with the exception of five young ladies, 
only three pupils besides James Willett, the 
“ charity boy,” remained. 

How the Livingstons managed to live till 
spring, I am unable to say. They were very 
poor; yet they never gave way to despondency. 
Still putting faith in the future, they waited to 
see what another spring-time would bring forth. 

In the month of March, an incident oecurred, 
which gave them considerable hope. Lather 


received a letter from the board of of 
the R—— Collegiate Inagitute, statin a 
teacher of Greek and ma uired, 
and that, should he see fit to ene 


ation, his chance of 
to that of any other applicant. 

Luther, who had previously applied by letter 
for a situation in the R—— Institute, and re- 
ceived no reply to the communication, was 
somewhat surprised by this intelligence; but, 
knowing with what difficulties an obscure teach- 


er like himself would have to contend, amidst 


the numbers who were anxious to obtain any 
situation like that now vacant, it is doubtful 
whether he would have troubled himself again 
about the matter, had it not been for his wife. 
Lizzie urged him to proceed at once to R——; 
and, having succeeded in borrowing money of 
*Squire Holmes for the purpose, he took affec- 
tionate leave of his amiable wife, and set out one 
fine morning to make one more attempt at im- 
proving his condition in life. 


But the condition of affairs at the R—— Col- 
legiate Institute filled Luther with dismay, the 
moment of his arrival. He found eleven appli- 
cants besides himself, waiting for the decision of 
the directors; and on inquiry, he learned that 
several of them were supported by influential 
friends. What could he hope to do, alone in 
the world, poor and friendless, with such com 
petitors in the way ¢ 

Moreover, Luther could not help feeling that 
his threadbare coat, dilapidated hat ang clamay 
boots were very much in the way hia success. 
His fellow-applicants seemed an to look 
contemptuously upon him ; the students gneered 
as they passed him by; and even the officers of 
the Institute answered his questions in that 
brief, forbidding tone, which persons conscions 
of addressing an inferior are so apt to assume, 

The applicants, now numbering fourteen by 
two late arrivals, were to assemble in the after- 
noon (there being no regular exercises on that 
day) in one of the rooms of the Institute. Lau- 
ther was early on the spot, and in a little while, 
he found himself surrounded by the actual 
teachers, and those who desired so to become. 
At length, a commotion in the crowd indicated 
an arrival of unusual interest; and Luther saw 
approaching a middle-aged man, to whom every- 
body seemed to pay extraordinary deference. 

Luther was near-sighted ; but before thia per- 
sonage had got fairly into the hall; he 
he recognized features which had become deeply 


impressed upon his memory. With considera- 
ble eagerness, he turned to one of the teachers, 
and inquired who the new comer was. The 
person-addressed looked at Luther supercilious- 
ly without deigning to reply. The question was 
proposed to another, who did not appear to un- 
derstand it; and before Luther could repeat it, 
the new comen, advancing with a smiling coun- 
tenance through the crowd, which divided right 
and left before him, approached Mr. Livingston. 


“ My dear friend! I am happy to see you 


again !” exclaimed the great man, shaking Lu- 


ther’s hand warmly. 

To say Luther was astonished at meeting 
his friend, the traveller, so unexpectedly, would 
be to use a weak expression. But it would be 
impossible to describe the amazement of the 
teachers and would-be teachers, who had so 
lately looked upon our adventurer as a person 
of not the least consequence! It was surprising 
to see how soon the popular opinion was chang- 
ed ; Luther was the observed of all ; the alchemy 
of the great man’s friendship converting the 
dross of his exterior into gold! 

In a voice loud enough to be heard by those 
around, Luther’s unknown friend inquired good- 
naturedly about the “Oaklawn High School,” 
and made friendly inquiries concerning Mrs. 
Livingston, repeating his expressions of satis- 
faction on meeting Luther. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Mr. Livingston, who 
began to suspect the truth, “I owe it to you 
that I am here to-day.” 

“T confess I mentioned your name to one of 
the directors, and requested him to write you. 
I should have written myself, but I did not like 
to give you too much encouragement: as you 
see we have several applicants for the vacant 
situation, and it ig only the best qualifications 
which should influence the choice.” 

“Even had you written,” replied Luther, “ it 
is probable I should not have you for my 
correspondent; for, you must remember, you 
never gave me your name.” 

“O,I owe you an apology! But you know 
who Iam now!” said the other, with a benevo- 
lent smile. 

“ Yes, indeed ! Bat it is no wonder, after all, 
I did not you to be Professor J——!” 
D4 laughed, pressed Luther’s hand 

and passed into another room. Not one 
of the eae a dressed applicants but would wil- 
lingly, at that moment, have stood in Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s shoes ! 

The applicants were examined separately, 
under the superintendence of Professor J—— 
himself. One after another they were admitted 
into the private apartment, and despatched with 
a few strokes by the professor and his assistants, 

At length, Luther’s turn came. With an 
easy, modest bearing, he appeared before the 
examining committee. To the astonishment of 
all, Professor J——- folded his arms, and said: 

“Proceed, gentlemen. I have no questions 
to propose to Mr. Livingston. I had an excel- 
lent opportunity of ascertaining his qualifica- 
tions, three months ago ; and I am so thoroughly 
satisfied, that I should as soon think of examin- 
ing myself!” 

It is needless to say, the gentlemen did not 
question Luther very closely. However, to pre- 
serve a certain formality, a passage in Greek, 
selected at random, was given him to translate, 
which he did with such readiness, elegance and 
— no one thought of proceeding 


that the successful applicant would 
hear from the board in three days, and sent 
away. 
Livingston, however, received a private 
ion to pass the night at the house of Pro- 
fessor J——, which he joyfully accepted. Their 
friendship was renewed on familiar terms ; and 
the professor told Luther, in confidence, that 
there was no doubt but he was the successful 
candidate ! 

Luther hastened home to Lizzie with the joy- 
fal intelligence. It is needless to say that prep- 
arations were immediately made for closing the 
“ Oaklawn High School.” The Livingstons re- 
moved to R—— with all convenient despatch ; 
and Lather entered upon his new duties with a 
heart full of hope and love for all mankind. 

As her husband’s salary was good, Lizzie did 
not teach, but devoted herself to promoting the 
happiness of home; and never, I verily believe, 
were two young people so wholly free from all 
worldly perplexities and discontent, as Luther 


failing friendship of the learned and excellent 
Professor J——, whose kindness towards them, 
even to this day (although Mr. Livingston has 
been promoted to a still higher sphere of action), 
brings home to their hearts pleasant recollec- 
tions of the time when, in their poverty, they 
entertained, in an unknown traveller, the author 
of the benefits they now enjoy. 
[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
“COME UNTO MEY’ 


BY FRANCES C. THOMAS. 
What precious words, of love unfading, 
Fell from the Saviour’s lips so blest : 
“Come unto me, ye heavy laden, 
And unto you I will give rest.” 


Basy his yoke, his burden light, 
Take up the cross and follow him ; 

Hell guide your trembling footsteps right, 
And purge your souls from every sin. 


Let not your heart with fear be filled, 
Turn not your thoughts in doubt away ; 
For comfort, hope, His words instil, 
He’ll lead you on to endless day. 


Trust then in Him, His love’s unfading, 
His words to you are surely biest, 
“Come unto me, ye heavy laden, 
And unto you I will give rest !”” 
Charlestown, Mass., Dec., 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
THE BOARDING-SCHOOL GRADUATE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


OPHIA Elton was a graduate of the Tam- 
many Hall Institute. Her parents had re- 
solved on giving her a “first rate ” education— 
Mrs. Elton meant she should know everything ; 
having often declared “she had undergone suf- 
ficient mortification for the defects of her early 
training, and she would rather work her fingers 
off than inflict such a trial upon this darling 
child.” Besides, she reasoned, “she is an only 
child, and more’s the pity if we cannot contrive 
to do for just one, when others who have nearly 
of genders, bring them all up to 


a nl do you think Tammany Hall Institute 
is the best place in the world to educate a child ?” 
inquired the father. “I don’t pretend to be 
much of a judge, but it does appear to me a 
select school taught by some lady who confines 
her attention to a few, and has them all under 
her supervision, and with whom Sophia could 
board, would be better for her. Would it not 
have a better effect on her manners ?” 

“La, husband, what do you know about such 
things? There’s the Pingree girls educated 
with Mrs. Lockhart—always walking in her 
shadow, as one might say, and how much better 
do they appear than the Jenks who were in- 
structed at Tammany Hall ?” 

“But, wife, they appear better; are not so 
hoydenish, and a beautiful simplicity beams in 
their countenances, and regulates their actions. 
Besides, they are perfect patterns of industry ; 
and I never knew a girl who was finished off 
upon this wholesale scheme but had loose, ran- 
dom, wholesale thoughts, and a deportment to 
match. What say you, Sophy?” inquired Mr. 
Elton. “To which do you give the preference ? 
We expect more where one is left to their own 
choice.” 

“J shall leave it altogether with ‘Ma’—per- 
haps I might as well say here, father, if you force 
me against my will, I shall not do much any 
where.” 

“ Tammany Hall Institute,” said Mrs. Elton, 
“ is the place, and there need be nothing further 
said on the subject ;” and to Tammany Hall In- 
stitute Miss Sophia Elton went, where she stayed 
two years, at an expense of three hundred per 
annum, and now she has just graduated and re- 
turned home to develop the training she has 
received. Her mother talks about her educa- 
tion being jinished ; so, of course, the young 
lady imagines she has nothing more to learn. 

“ And what did you study, Miss Sophia ?” 

“ Rhetoric, mathematics, intellectual philoso- 
phy, French, Latin, and some Italian, besides I 
took lessons in music, went to the dancing school 
@ quarter, and had a real good time with the 
girls, and some regular flirtations with the beaux, 
(but don’t speak of this at home.”) 

“ And now you are returned to put in practice 
what you have learned, and give great satisfac- 
tion to your parents ™ what they have expend- 
ed, I hope.” 


“I think ma,” replied Sophia, “has grown 
terrible old and homely since I left home; and 
father has not fixed up a mite since I went 
away. I wish he was more dressy, and would 
do more for our enjoyment, and not sit all day 
in the counting-room poring over his accounts. 
I think, too, we ought to have another domestic. 
Tm sure I don’t want to ring the bell a dozen 
times for a glass of water, and be told the cook 
was busy, and have mother bring it herself. I 
hope they don’t think I’m to do such menial 
offices for myself.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Taft, “it would do you 
good to use the exercise, besides, the saving of 
the expense to your father. Your parents have 
made great exertions on your behalf, and you 
know your father has met with some heavy 
losses.” 

“ Well, I shall have a piano if he fails to-mor- 
row, and cheats his creditors out of it.” 

“I fear good principles were not taught at the 
school you attended, Sophia.” 

“Fie about principles, our rule was for each 
one to take care of number one, and I shail 
continue this plan.” 

A heap of unmended stockings are lying in 
the trunk Sophia brought from school, shoes all 
run away, and boots without lacings, aprons with 
the strings off, dresses torn, under garments 
shamefully neglected for the want of a mere 
stitch in the outset, books with the covers off, 
stray maps and music, two or three worn out 
crotchet purses, and a few “ keepsakes” the girls 
gave at parting ; such are the remnants she has 
brought home. 

Added to these, is a mind as ee gue 
as her dress, a proud, selfish disposition, a de- 
sire to be waited on, because she is naturally in- 
dolent, with no idea of the first rudiments of 
either language, for which so heavy a tax has 
been imposed on her father for books ; unable to 
write so much as a decent lett2r, but with a mind 
full of “beaux and conquesis,” and mainly de- 
sirous of seeing and being seen, of having and 
receiving company. To obtain this, six hundred 
dollars for mere board and tuition have been ex- 
pended, besides “ incidentals,” which make the 
bill little short of a thousand dollars, with the 
piano excluded! 

Miss Clara North was educated mostly at 
home, and is a pattern of all that is graceful, 
affectionate and helpful—her mother’s compa- 
nion and her father’s darling. Miss Agnes Ben- 
son attended the Misses Friars’ Academy; was 
able to be a successful teacher afterwards, and is 
a model young lady. Miss Blank improved in 
mind and manners at a regular boarding-school, 
so that she became an invaluable assistant at 
home, and educated her younger sisters, and all 
these give the proof positive the fault lies not 
whelly in the position, place, or circumstances, 
but in the person. 

A disposition to improve will make progress 
any where; but a mere simperer who plumes 
herself upon superficial acquirements, and can 
only say she has consumed two years at a board- 
ing-school, has “ finished her education” with a 
vengeance. 

We always have a sympathy for a person who 
was early deprived of needful advantages ; but 
when thousands are expended to learn to simper 
and chew language, to forget the claims of pa- 
rents, and look upon domestic enjoyments and 
household duties as so much to be shunned, to 
regard money as only needful for selfish ends, 
and dress as the only characteristic of a lady, 
such afemale deserves to be what she assuredly 
will be, a laughing-stock to all her acquaintances, 
be she a resident for two or ten years in any 
“ Institute” in America. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
SABBATH BELLS. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Slow, deep and clear its solemn tones are pealing 
Upon the stillness of the autumn air, 

And with its music, holier thoughts are stealing 
Over the heart—it is the hour of prayer! 

Faint in the distance the clear tones are dying, 
Mingling their sweetness with the murmuring rills ; 

While the soft voice of echo wakes, replying, 
Bearing their sounds far o’er the western hills. 


Slowly their melody sweeps through the forest, 

Where nature’s thousand tongues repeat the strain ; 
Till, on the pure, clear breath of early morning 

It dies away—but to peal forth again 
With sweeter cadence on the listening ear, 

And the heart bows in awe—His solemn voice is here ; 
Through the dim twilight of these aisles it swells, 


Blent with the chiming of the Sabbath bells. 
Boston, December, 1361. 
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KOSSUTH ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE_AT THE MAYOR’S RESIDENCE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


M. LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
AT SOUTHAMPTON AND WINCHESTER. 

After Kossuth and his family entered the resi- 
dence of . = ayor of Southampton, the ex- 
gvvernor Hunga: appeared alone in the bal- 
cony of onc of the windows of the house; and 
there in reality, his te eption at the hands of the 
English peoplecommenced. The cheering from 
the immense mass beneath him was tremendous. 
After a few words from the mayor, Kossuth pro- 
ceeded to address the multitude. His utterance 
was energetic, ani his accent wonderfully good ; 
but natarally enough he seemed sometimes em- 
barrassad with toc many words, sometimes at a 
loss for any suitable to express his precise ideas ; 
but he certainly has an extraordinary command 
of the English language. Silence having been 
obtained, Kossuth advanced to the front of the 
platform, and, addressing the crowd, said :— 
“ Seven weeks ago I was a prisoner in Kutayah, 
in Asia Minor; now I am a free man, because 
England chose it—that England which the 
genius of mankind selected for a monument of 
its greatness, and the spirit of freedom took to 
beits happy home. Cheered by your sympathy, 
which is the anchor of hope to oppressed human- 
ity, with the view before me of your freedom, 
your greatness, and your happiness, and with 
the consciousness of the misfortune of my native 
land in my heart, you must excuse me for the 
emotion I feel—the natural consequence of so 
striking a change, and of such different circum- 
stances. Excuse mc that I am not able to thank 
you so warmly as I feel for the generous recep- 
tion with which you have honored me, and of 
which I feel that I am undeserving. I only say, 
may God Almighty ever bless you and your glo- 
rious land.” Kossuth then bowed and retired, 
amidst renewed cheering. The mayor then led 
Madame Kossuth to the edge of the balcony, 
when the crowd cheered her vociferously. The 
children were also led to the front, and one en- 
thusiastic admirer lifted the youngest boy up to 
the top of the balustrade, when again the cheers 
broke forth. The band in the street hereupon 
struck up the Scotch air of “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
mand a great proportion of the crowd, catching up 


the words, joined vocally in the air. The band 
then played “God save the Queen,” and the 
crowd joined heartily in the chorus. On its con- 
clusion, Kossuth addressed them and said: “I 
thank you once again for your generous wel- 
come, and now, in bidding you adieu for a short 
time, allow me to express the warm feelings of 
my heart by proposing that you should join with 
me in giving three cheers for your gracious 


KOSSUTH AT THE 


queen.” Then taking off his hat, he led the 
cheering in a manner which seemed to indicate 
that he was no stranger to the practice, and it is 
needless to say his call was vigorously responded. 
On Friday morning the landau and four greys, 
which conveyed Kossuth on the previous day 
from the docks to the mayor’s house in High 
Street, conveyed him to Wincne:ter, where the 
same demonstrations of rejoicing were {mani- 


fested. From the mayor's cottage at Winches- 
ter he addressed the people, represented in the 
‘accompanying scene, as also at several other 
places, where he was met by various deputations 
from the English people ; in every instance ac- 
quitting himself with singular felicity, and deep- 
ly enlisting the sympathies and affections of his 
auditors, and confirming the impression that he 
is truly a great and noble man. 


MAYOR’S COTTAGE, WINCHESTER. 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiron. 
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Rarmonp. 
“ Cosmar and Nida,”’ a prose sketch, by H. H. Hzara. 


by Mrs. B. C. 

“A Story,” 

ne tin the Snow,” lines, by Mrs. M. 8. M. 


TAYLo 
<< Rose and Verbena,” verses. by Owen G. WARREN. 
“ Whither,’’ verses, by Gzo. Cannine Hut. 
“ Regrets,” lines, by WILFRED 
“ Lines to a Betrothed,”’ by Anna A. ANDERSON. 
“ The Dead,” verses, by W. A. Foca 
»” verses, by 8. J. Sanczr. 


“The Stars and oe ” by H. Cotman Paras. 

“ The Beason Light,” by B. Frances Morianry. 

Words at by E. Kwowzzs. 

“ Ttaly,” verses, by T. Huses. 

“« Home and ite Blessings,” by W. G. Dz Gan. 

give me a Home,” verses, by A. Haypan. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Addison as Pauline, Mrs. 
ard Atheneum. 


A portrait of the celebrated Mr. Nellis who was born 
without arms, u*ually styled the wonder of the world. 


The presentation scene of a superb to Kossuth 

the Mayor of Southampton, in 
short time since. 

A picture represen 

steam frigate aad the tes, on the coast 
orocco 


A fine view of the Launch of the new ship Governor 


A picture of the Exterior of the School-House in which 
the late fearful accident occurred in the city of New York, 
and of which we this week give a view on the first page. 

A view of the Barracks where Kossuth was imprisoned 
at Kutayah, while in Turkey. 

A view giving a correct representation of the tine Iron 
near Falmouth, in Jamaica. 

A fine of the grand Annual Celebration of the 
Fire Department of the city of Baltimore. 

A aiew of the New York Submarine Boat, just built for 
explorations at the bottom of the sea. 

A pictare of the State Prison, at Charlestown, Mass., 


AMERICAN CLIPPERS. 

The Hong Kong Register, of August 5th, 
complains that American ships are monopolizing 
the carrying trade between China and England. 
The Surprise, Capt. Dumaresq, has been loaded 
for London at £6, whilst plenty of British ships 
are lying idle and available at half the rate. 
The Surprise, it is said, earned $60,000 from 
New York to San Francisco—she will make 
over $40,000 in London. 


» 


His Oxssect —What Kossuth desires from 
England and the United States is that they 
should aid in preventing Russia from ruling the 
whole continent by interfering always on the 
side of absolutism. He desires those two coun- 
tries, which are pledged to the doctrine of non- 
intervention, to exact the same neutrality from 
Russia. His Southampton speech discloses this 
faet. 

@txzason’s Picror1aAL Daawine-Room Companion.—This 
superb weekly is a constant and regular visitor in our 
sanctum. Its ever 
pam ge ef themselves richly worth the price of the sub- 
The li contents are 

y original, and are contributed by some of the best 
writers in the country. Bch readers could not subscribe 
for a more beautiful parlor orpament, por a pleasanter fire- 
side companion.— Milton, Pa. 


> 


Worrn Remempenine.—Pradence is an ar- 
mory, in which are defensive as well as offensive 
weapons. Of the first, you may make use on 
all occasions, but of the other, only upon 
necessity. 


ProroriaL Dra Wine- 

Boston, is ove of the most 
which appears in this couatry. 
tions are ahead of any we mee 


it is witheut a rival in the 
The reading matter is choice and instructive. 


Tan Rara—Texation in Boston, for 151, is 
a the rate of $7 on $1000. 


OUR ELBOW CHAIR. 

Once in a while we feel in a humor to unbend 
somewhat from the formality of editorial inter- 
course, and to have a social chat with our read- 
ers, to indulge in the same sort of small talk on 
the topics of the day, with which we should wile 
away a few moments with a knot of intimate 
friends. We will forget, then, that we are ad- 
dressing from sixty to a hundred thousand per- 
sons (that is really a “chunk of people,” as 
Kendall says, and the idea of such an auditory 
to a modest gentleman, “ unaccustomed to pub- 
lic speaking,” is rather appalling), and indivi- 
dualizing the mass into the stenographic title of 
“ dear reader,” utter our nothings with the con- 
fidence of having an indulgent auditor. 

What's the news? Ere this meets the eye, 
the glorious Kossuth will have landed on our 
shores ; Kossuth—the man of the age—the chos- 
en champion who is to solve the great problem 
of Cossack or Republican, propounded by Na- 
poleon to the nations, when, after his brilliant 
career, he reviewed the past and contemplated 
the future from his lonely rock of exile in the 
South Atlantic. The hour for this struggle is 
at hand; despots and nations are mustering on 
either side, and whether the signal be given by 
the cannon of Paris, or the guns of St. Angelo, 
the tocsin will be soon rung out through conti- 
nental Europe. And in that terrible “plough- 
ing by the sword,” depend upon it, Louis Kos- 
suth will turn the first furrow. It is, therefore, 
a great privilege—that which is accorded to us 
—to gaze upon the noble countenance and grasp 
the hand of the “foremost man of all this 
breathing world,” ere he again plunges into the 
revolutionary turmoil. 

Quite a different character has turned her 
steps toward our shores—the dancer Lola Mon- 
tes; from Kossuth to Lola is a step somewhat 
greater than from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
We trust that no American will be gulled into 
going to see a woman whose artistic skill may 
be represented by a cypher, and who is only 
lionized because she has violated propriety and 
set at nought all the proprieties of life. America 

is attracting more than ever the attention of the 
old world, and it is time for her to show that her 
hospitality is not to be abused with impunity— 
that our citizens have principles and tastes of 
their own; and while they have a warm sym- 
pathy and welcome for true genius, for talent, 
and honorable misfortune, they are not to be 
made the dupes of mere travelling adventurers 
of either sex. 

We are ready to receive with open arms the 
great, the learned, the gifted and true-hearted of 
Europe, but let us frown upon an effort to foist 
upon our notice the offscourings of transatlan- 
tic society. We believe that the time has 
gone by when charlatans can impose upon the 
American public—it requires something more 
than notoriety to win our suffrages and support, 
and we should be glad to record the total failure 
of Lola Montes as a timely proof of what we 
assert. 

And now, dear reader, having said what was 
uppermost in our mind, we bid you affectionately 
an au revoir. 


+ > 


THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

On page 512, a unique and graphic scene is 
sketched by our artist, representing the happy 
gathering of the various members of a New 
England family from far and near, from city 
and country, to join in the happy festal hour, 
which annually brings brothers and sisters, pa- 
rents and children around the paternal board. 
The patriarch lifts his hands to the Giver of all 
good gifts, utters the fervent prayer of thanks- 
giving for the preservation of life and health, 
and the abundance of the good things of this 
life, and then, all feast to their very fill, from 
the groaning tables laden with the fat of the 
land. Below it is also an accurate engraving of 
Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, the day previous 
to Thanksgiving, as sketched by our artist upon 
the spot. The reader will need no hint from us 
to enable him to translate the expressive pic- 
ture ; it tells its own tale of promise as to what 
is to cover the tables of the good citizens on the 
following day of domestic jubilee. 

Hox. Danrat Wezsrer will visit New Or- 
leans in February next, according to the Cres- 
cent, which paper says his reception there will 
be an “ irrepressible outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm ” for his broad and comprehensive national 
patriotism, and devotion to the Constitution and 
the Union. 


RAILROAD STATION 
OF THE NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN BAILEOAD. 

This elegant edifice, a view of which is given 
on page 505, was erected in 1848 .by the New 
York and New Haven Railroad Company, for 
the accommodation of their passengers at New 
Haven, at a cost of rising $40,000. It stands on 
the corners of Union, Cherry, and Chapel streets, 
the principal front being on Union street. The 
view given is from the corner of Usion and 
Chapel, looking up the latter street. The build- 
ing is 300 feet long, with a tower on either end, 
each 25 feet square, which are devoted to the 
offices of the company, engineers’ room, and 
other purposes connected with the business of 
the road. The main or centre edifice is a paral- 
lelogram of 100 feet in depth, with a floor or 
platform 76 by 82 feet, suspended from the roof 
by numerous strong iron rods. This portion of 
the building is united to the north and south 
towers by wings, which are 52 feet in width, and 
is appropriated to a main entrance-hall, an either 
side of which are the parlors, one furnished in 
the most elegant manner for ladies, and the 
other as a reading-room for gentlemen. 

The track is 16 feet below the level of the 
street, and passes under the building and the 
various streets which intersect it in its passage 
through the city. It is reached by easy flights 
of steps on the right and left of the principal 
entrance inside the building. There are three 
tracks for the accommodation of the New York 
and New Haven, the New Haven and Northamp- 
ton (or Canal) Railroad, and the New Haven, 
Hartford and Springfield Railroad, all of which 
radiate from this central point. 

The north tower rises to an elevation of 140 
feet from the pavement, and 156 feet from the 
track. At the height of 90 feet from the street 
is a clock with glazed faces 8 feet in diameter, 
which is to be lit with gas, that the hour of the 
night may be seen from all directions. Twenty 
feet above the clock is the belfry containing the 
bell which is rung on the arrival and departure 
of the various trains, and also as a fire alarm, a 
watchman being stationed in the tower—which 
affords an extensive view of the city and suburbs 
—for that purpose. The south tower rises to 
the height of 82 feet from the street, while the 
apex of the square dome on the eastern portion 
of the building is 64 feet above the floor and 80 
feet above the track. 

The architecture is Italian, a style which 
requires space to give proper effect to its severely 
chaste and elegant proportions. This is, in the 
present instance, lacking, and the first impres- 
sion is anything but favorable upon the mind of 
the casual observer ; bat any one who will take 
the trouble to examine for a moment the sym- 
metrical proportions of this structure, will coin- 
cide with us in saying that the architect, Henry 
Austin, Esq. of New Haven, has done himself 
infinite credit in its design, and will join us in 
the hope that it may long stand as an enduring 
monument to his skill and taste, and to the lib- 
erality and enterprise of its projector. 


NEW YORK CATASTROPHE. 

On the first page of the present number, our 
artist has given us a representation of the late 
fearfal and fatal catastrophe which occurred at 
the public school-house in Greenwich avenue, 
New York. The details of this awful affair are 
already familiar to the public, relating to the 
death of more than half a hundred children, 
mestly by suffocation. It seems that there must 
have been some 1800 children in the building, 
taking all the rooms and departments into the 
count. When the panic which possessed them 
—first at the fit with which one of the school- 
mistresses was taken, and then at the ery of fire 
—the children of the various rooms poured forth 


‘on to the spiral staircase, the banisters gave way 


under the furious pressure, and the poor frenzied 
pupils were dashed by dozens from the top story 
to the marble floor at the basement. Literally 
piled up, were their bodies there, to a depth of 
many feet. Our artist has sketched the scene as 
it appeared at the height of the panic, when pa- 
rents and teachers were rushing in to the rescue, 
and the whole mass of beings were in turmoil, 
confusion and death. 


Par.—The Royal Commissioners 
have voted £5000 to Mr. Paxton, the designer 
of the Crystal Palace. 


Goop.—Ornamental trees were planted in 
considerable numbers in Franklin Square, at the 
extreme south part of the city, recently. 
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TIM TILBURY’S VISION: 


RAISING A SALARY. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


N a dark and dingy counting-room, on one 
of the lower streets of the metropolis, near 
the water, there was a little, dapper-looking man, 
standing before a desk. His head was partially 
bald, and over his ear rested a quill pen; a huge 
ledger lay outspread upon the desk, and leaning 
upon his palms, he was busily engaged in poring 
over its contents. 

His face was of a small cast decidedly, and his 
eyes bore a becoming proportion to the size of 
his features. They were small, piercing and 
gray. They were made to move with great ac- 
tivity and great precision; neither was there 
often a moment when they were at rest upon 
any particular object. Even at the time when 
we introduce him to the reader’s attention, al- 
though he appeared absorbed in refiection, they 
were restlessly moving from the top to the bot- 
tom of the page, and sometimes shooting off in 
a tangent towards the window or the stove. 

He wore a long-tailed blue dress coat, orna- 
mented with plain brass buttons. His bosom 
was very neat and prim, looking as if it were 
never suffered to wrinkle, or even to know what 
such conduct was. About his neck he wore a 
pretty high white cravat, that supported a dickey 
of very much more than ordinary pretensions. 
Its points ever threatened to pierce through his 
nose, and to meet beneath his eyes. But some- 
how they did not, and he kept up the wearing 
of them with great regularity and precision. 

Suddenly he looked up from the page on 
which his eye had been rolling and revelling so 
long, and eyeing a young man who stood on the 
wall side of the desk—it was a double one—and 
in the farther corner, he quickly spoke to him as 
follows : 

“ James, you can go to your dinner now; but 
be back early, I want you here soon again.” 

“Yes sir,” replied the young man addressed. 

He must have been about nineteen or twenty 
years old, and it was not difficult even fora very 
near-sighted person to see that he was, in one 
respect, a sort of second edition of his master. 
That is to say, he wore, or tried to get into, an 
old broadcloth coat, that had once belonged to 
Mr. Timothy Tilbury—brass buttons and all— 
and upon which that little gentleman still felt 
that he had a strong lien in law. His vest was 
likewise a cast-off of that individual, which he 
had seemingly shed for the special encasement 
of his youthful book-keeper and confidential 
clerk. He had the general appearance of one 
very much in want of the little, easy-at-the-elbow 
comforts of life, and yet his countenance was 
marked with an expression of singular intelli- 
gence, if not of beauty. He looked as if he bore 

all his servitude merely because he was obliged 
to. There be very many more just like him. 
They are in work shops, and hidden away in 
dingy garrets, as well as in damp, and forbid- 
ding, and gloomy counting-rooms. 

As soon : s young James Mason—for that was 
the name of the clerk—had heard these very ac- 
ceptable words, he shut up the “blotter,” upon 
which he happened to be engaged, and taking 
his hat—an old one of Mr. Tim Tilbury’s—from 
the adjacent peg, started for the door. ; 

He had scarcely gone from the room, when his 
merchant-master turned the key in the lock, and 
threw himself down in one of the huge, leathern- 
seated chairs, that stood so invitingly on either 
side of the stove. Placing the tips of the fingers 
of each hand in juxtaposition, he looked through 
them, as through a screen, at the glowing coals, 
and began to calculate. 

“ Now there's his salary,” said he,—“I mean 
James’s salary ; now he’s a good boy, and always 
has been, particularly when he doesn’t make 
mistakes; but I don’t think he ought to have 
his salary raised, this year. And what's still 
more (may the recording angel drop a tear on 
this statement of Mr. Tilbury), I aint able to raise 
his salary. It’s all pay out—pay out, now; but 
it does n’t seem to me as if there was any pay in 
—no payin! No,no; it wont do forme. The 
boy mustn’t be allowed to think of it. He has 


\¢f quite enough for his own good, now. More 
=) might do him a serious injury, and undoubtedly 


would. He must stay content with what he has 
for another year. If somebody has been putting 
Nj this idea of a rise of salary into his head, why— 
he must get somebody to take it out again ;” and 


with these words still lingering on his lips, he 
settled himself into a more deeply comfortable 
attitude, and fell into a train of reflection whereof 
we are totally unable to glean, or to presume, a 
single iota. 

The gradation from silence to slumber, when 
he was in the proper attitude, as in this instance, 
was always short and sudden with Mr. Tim Til- 
bury ; and in a few minutes his head had fallen 
over upon the back of his chair, and his hitherte 
upraised hands hung motionless from the ends 
of its arms. 

Active as his waking brain usually was upon 
such things as dollars and trade, there was no 
magician to wave his wand over it while he slept, 
and crowd it with visions of glittering coins, 
promptly-paid notes, big drafts in his own favor, 
or the hurry of trade. His own will was obliv- 
ious of its venal powers, and other influences— 
winged and inexplicable influences—set in mys- 
teriously upon him. 

He dreamed of being led along by some un- 
seen companion, whose presence he could con- 
tinually feel, through long and devious streets 
in which thronged hundreds and even thousands 
of human beings, through dusky alleys, scarce 
frequented at all, down long lanes, across which 
high, old gabled houses seemed trying to strike 
each others’ heads, and along winding quays, 
over which the cold winds of winter swept with- 
out let or hindrance. At times he felt as if he 
would stop short and take a more deliberate sur- 
vey of what was about him; but the unseen 
companion pulled the harder on his hand, and 
whispered to him in a gentle voice, but still in a 
tone that made him all obedience—* Come !” 

On and on he travelled, now grown almost 
regardless of where he was, or whither his jour- 
ney tended. He tripped frequently over the 
pavements, and would have stumbled to the 
ground but for the always ready assistance of his 
friendly companion. Once or twice he essayed 
to speak to him or her, whichever it might be, 
but he suddenly felt a finger placed firmly upon 
his lips, and the injunction was not allowed to 
pass unheeded by him. He kept on his walk in 
silence. 

By and by he came to a very narrow and very 
dirty street—it might much more consistently 
have been called a lane—whose four and five 
story houses looked as if they could none of 
them have stood alone, and whose exteriors were 
excessively dingy and faded. It was evidently 
a place for the residence of poorer people, where 
they herded as a separate society, unable and 
unwilling to stand by the side of their more for- 
tunate fellows. 

In the basements of some of the buildings 
there were low rooms that were used for shops, 
for retailing such small and scanty second 
hand wares as could be bought and sold again 
for a trifling sum. Decaying oranges and lean 
bits of broken candy adorned the windows, be- 
fore which graceless and noisy urchins paused to 
contemplate the temptations, and then heartily 
wish them theirs. 

Such a thing as a carriage, or a handsome 
horse, was not to be seen through all the street ; 
but there were plenty of drays and unique-look- 
ing wheelbarrows about the walks, indicating 
that many of the tenants of the houses were per- 
sons accustomed to rely upon dredging labor for 
whatever subsistence they were able to secure. 

It was just at nightfall, and the street looked 
dismal indeed. There were no sights within it 
that reminded one either of life or activity. An 
incubus sat upon the spirits of Mr. Tilbury, and 
he thought that he pressed his hand upon his 
left breast, and breathed long and heavily. 

“Come!” again whispered the voice of the 

unseen person. 
* He went into a low and narrow door, stooping 
and stepping down in order to do so, and at once 
found himself alone in a dreary entry. A sud- 
den gust of wind flirted itself in after him, and 
stung his nose and cheeks until he laid his hand 
protectingly upon them. He pushed on straight 
to a door he observed at the farther end of the 
entry, and opened it. There was a room before 
him, and people were in it; but they heeded not 
his entrance ; they did not even observe him. 

The room was but poorly, though studiously 
furnished, having no carpet upon the floor, and 
a bed in its farther corner. There was a plain 
pine table placed in the middle of it, before the 
very small stove, and supper spread thereon. 
A woman, not yet arrived at the middle age, 
stood over the table, arranging in her mind the 
most appropriate positions for the different 
plates, little enough as each one of them held 
upon it. From the table she looked at the stove, 


from which issued thin steams that might have 
been very savory had there been material suffi- 
cient’ to produce decided savors, and then she 
looked over towards the bed in the corner. Fi- 
nally she laid down the knife and fork she held 
in her hand, and approached the bedside. 

“Do you feel hungry, Tommy?” asked she of 
the invalid, bending over him, and speaking in a 
low and musical voice. 

“ Yes, mother,” returned the child—he was a 
mere boy of nine or ten years—‘“I am hungry, 
but I can do without till in the evening. I do 
not need to eat as much as brother James and 
you do, fcr I do not have to work; I only have 
to lay here, day after day.” 

“But you ought to eat something, Tommy,” 
said the mother, while a tear struggled to her eye. 

“No, no, mother; do not worry so for me. 
What are you crying now for, mother ?” 

“To think that I have nothing in the house 
to eat, that will make you strong again ;” and 
the tears came thicker and faster, until they 
coursed down her cheeks like rain. 

“Do not cry so, mother! I beg you, do not 
ery for thinking of me!” protested little Tom- 
my, his own eyes moistening with salt tears, 
wrung from his very heart. 

“But I have nothing to buy you anything 
with, either, Tommy. Ihave no money myself, 
and James doesn’t know when he can get any 
more. All we’ve got to eat in the house is 
what's on the table, yonder; and here it is the 
last of December, and Christmas close at hand! 
Poor—poor Tommy !” 

“Yet Z can bear it all quite as well as you, 
mother,” repeated the manly little fellow, who 
had lain in bed so long—a mere cripple. “Zcan 
bear it all, for I may not have long to live, you 
know; but James and you will be obliged to 
work hard. Shall I not be less trouble to you, 
mother, when I am dead !” 

“Child! child!” exclaimed she, in deep an- 
guish, throwing her arms about his wasted form 
and pressing her hot lips to his white forehead, 
“child of mine! do not talk so! You grieve 
your mother’s heart beyond endurance! Come, 
be calm again. Do not talk or think of such a 
thing as your leaving us. What should we do 
without little Tommy? Who would be our lit- 
tle boy for us to talk with, when Jamie comes 
home at night, and he and I sit by the stove in 
the middle of the room ?” 

* But I should n’t be such a care for you then,” 
persisted the boy. 

“Care! you are anything but a care, my son; 
you area delight tome. When my heart would 
murmur at its lot, and repine that everything is 
not as it might be, your sweet face meets me and 
I at once grow contented and happy. I see you 
enduring, in perfect silence, so much more than 
the pains of mere poverty, that I feel rebuked at 
my own dissatisfied feelings, and try to grow 
better—more like you, child. No indeed; I 
could not endure the thought of your leaving 
us. O, you can never know the bonds by which 
we are bound to you, my child !—no, never!” 

The little invalid at this point threw up his 
arms, and his mother leaned down for his em- 
brace. It was truly affectionate, and the tears 
of the parent fell upon the cheek of the child, 
and mingled with his own. 

“Look there, man of gold!” whispered the 
mysterious voice in the ear of the nearly over- 
come Mr. Tilbury. 

Just at that moment the door of the apart- 
ment opened again, and a person entered. It 
was a young man, dressed in an obsolete, if not 
a downright grotesque style, and he appeared 
fatigued with rapid walking. 

Laying his hat in a chair, he advanced to the 
bedside of the child and inquired most affection- 
ately for his health, endeavoring to invigorate 
his spirits with a few half playful words. But 
the mother stood by his side, and said to the 
young man: 

“He says he is hungry, and I have nothing 
that he can eat in the house.” 

“Poor Tommy!” exclaimed the young man, 
fetching a deep sigh, and brashing back the 
straggling locks from the marble-white forehead 
of the boy. 

“What shall I do?” asked the woman, look- 
ing very earnestly in the young man’s eyes. 

“I don’t know, mother,” replied he, mourn- 
fully. “I’m sure I don’t know. I only wish I 
did—but I don’t!” 

Mother and son then walked towards the 
middle of the room, and the latter sat down to 
the spread table. The former began to peal 
some half dozen shrunken little potatoes, while 
he begun with a carving knife to scrape and hew 


off from a couple of large bones meat enough to ‘ 


fill two mouths at ofice; but he nearly despaired 
of doing even that much towards creating a din- 
ner out of nothing. 

“Never mind me! nevér mind me!” said the 
mother; “I can make a dinner off this potato 
and a little bread. Do you eat the meat; you 
need it. You have to work, and walk a great 
ways, and stand up all day, too. You need meat ; 
it makes you strong; it helps you to do your 
work the better for your master. Eat it—eat it 
all, Jamie,” said she, drawing away her plate 
just as he would thrust all upon it. 

“But I don’t see as we can do any better for 
ourselves, another year, mother,” said he, look- 
ing up at her with a most mournful expression. 

“ Why not, son?” inquired she. “Have you 
heard anything yet? Has Mr. Tilbury said any- 
thing yet about it, James ?” 

“ Look there, and listen !” whispered the voice, 
fearfully, in his ears. 

Tim Tilbury felt that he was trembling, at the 
moment, from very excitement and fear. 

“ Yes, mother,” said James, “ he has said some- 
thing about it.” 

“ And what was that?” asked she. 

“He thought he wasn’t able to raise my sal- 
ary any, for another year.” 

The woman fetched a deep sigh, but no sylla- 
ble escaped her lips. 

“I'm sure, continued James, “I should try to 
make myself worth as much more to Mr. Tilbury 
as I could; and I hope he doesn’t think the 
money he gives me now, to be altogether thrown 
away.” 

“That’s what I hope you do! I hope you do 
try to be faithfal, Jamie ; and how can I believe 
that youare not? Only keep right on your side ; 
I have no doubt that even Mr. Tilbury will, at 
some day, do you ample justice.” 

“Do you hear that, Tim Tilbury ?” whispered 
the voice. The sound was so close to his ear 
that the poor man fancied he felt the warm 
breath from his mysterious companion’s lips 
upon his cheek. 

“Yes, mother, I try to be honest, and I en- 
deavor to give no cause of complaint to him. 
Sometimes I think he is very hard with me; 
and then at once I think of what you have often 
told me—that I may be too impatient myself; 
and ther I think it is all right, and so I try to 
school myself. But all that makes me so anx- 
ious is, the fear that poor little Tommy may not 
be as well another year; you know he wants a 
great many more things each year, and he needs 
more comforts than he has now. That is all 
that saddens my heart. I believe that we could 
live as we do decently enough, and never re- 
pine; but poor Tommy is an invalid—a cripple, 
bedridden and feeble. He needs all that we can 
save for him; and if I cannot earn enough to 
lay away a single dollar through the whole year, 
how is he to fare any better? Why mustn’t he 
suffer, mother ?” 

“TI think so myself, James, and I am greatly 
perplexed. Yet it will not do for us to be dis- 
contented or fretful. There are those who suf- 
fer far more than we do.” 

“But I must hurry back,” interrupted the 
young man; and he rose hastily from his seat, 
crossed the room, imprinted a kiss on the fore- 
head of little Tommy, and in another moment 
was gone. The mother sat calmly down by the 
bedside of the invalid, and gazed abstractedly 
upon his features. 

“Do you see all this? do you hear it all, Tim 
Tilbury ?” came that fearful voice again in his 
ears. 


There was a thundering upon the door of the 
counting-room of the dapper little merchant, and 
he suddenly awoke. “Ho!” said he, aloud; 
“Tve been asleep, haven’t I?” and he sprang to 
the door to turn the key back again. 

James Mason, his clerk, entered. 

“Here, James,” said the little merchant, “I 
have concluded to increase your wages a hun- 
dred dollars the coming year; and here, I will 
fill you a check for the first quarter of it in 
advance.” 

The young man’s eyes opened wide with as- 
tonishment; but he took the proffered check 
with many thanks, and folding it away carefully 
in his vest pocket, went about the remainder of 
his day’s work with a vigilance and alacrity he 
had never felt inclined to before. , 

Tim Tilbury’s heart had grown larger. From 
that day he was an altered man; and he never 
lived to regret the generous advance he had 
made upon the salary of his faithful young book 
keeper. 
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CLEA SON'S PICTORIAL COMPANION. 


VOLUME SEOOND. 

We shall commence the second volume of the 
Drawing-Room Pictorial on the first of January, 
in a style of beauty and magnificence far beyond 
anything that we have heretofore attempted. 
We have been engaged for some months in per- 
.fecting our designs, and have nearly brought 
them to completion. In the first place, the 
Companion will be printed on the finest of satin- 
surface paper throughout the year, manufactured 
expressly for us, and to be always of the same 
quality. This will be a most importaut im- 
provement. In addition to thle, we have es- 
tablished our own electrotype foundry, and shall 
electrotype every number of our paper, en- 
gravings, letter-press and all, from the first of 
January of the coming year—a piece of enter- 
prise never before attempted. This will give us 
a copper-plate surface from which to work our en- 
tire paper; and steel engraving itself cannot 
surpass the fineness and effect of this beautifal 
work. It has required some experiment and 
great outlay to perfect these plans ; but:mew that 
we have the experience, and have dbé#ined the 
services of some of the best Hargpean and 
American artists in the various departments of 
art, we shall challenge the admiration of the 
public with the result in volume second. 

We have demonstrated to the public the ac- 
tual value of a pictorial sheet, both as a record 
of current events and a book of reference, when 
bouud. We have shown them what we could 
produce at the outset, and now we shall show 
them what can be done, aided by our large ex- 
perience and the abundant patronage bestowed 
upon our efforts. We shall not only continue to 
give views of every event and locality of inter- 
est, but we have engaged artists in all parts of 
Europe and America to transmit to us designs 
and drawings of all that can interest, instruct 
and amuse; and our secorid volume will also 
contain views of every large town and city in 
this country and European martes of note and 
celebrity. In short, the pictorial department of 
the paper will be on the same plan as heretofore, 
save that we shall improve largely on, the past, 
both in the artistic character of the engravings 
and the printing. 

We shall continue to give the same large 
amount of original matter from the pens of the 
best American writers ; and the same strict re- 
gard will be had for the high literary tone of the 
paper, and the christian spirit and unexception- 
able morals it inculcates. In short, volume sec- 
ond will be a vast improvement upon what we 
have yet accomplished in the Pictorial. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. GRINNELL. 

A few friends of Mr. Henry Grinnell, of Brit- 
ish birth, presented last week to that gentleman 
a beautiful gold medal, asa. mark of the high 
sense they entertain of hig conduct, in fitting out 
the late Arctic expedition im search of Sir John 
Franklin. The med@bis about double the size 
of a silver dollar; the rim is surmounted with 
the flags of the two mations, wrought in gold ; 
on the face is a representation of the Advance 
and Rescue, in their most perilous condition, 
crowded with ice; on the reverse is the following 
inscription : 

“ The British resideuts of New York to Henry 
Grinnell, in grateful admiration of his noble 
effort to save Sir John Franklin. 


“Tis thine to feel another's. woe, 
And ours to mark the sacred glow.’ ” 


to be a prevailing disease in California, and the 
San Francisco Courier is pressing upon the at- 
tention of the authorities of that State the duty 
of providing a public asylum for the insane. 


Swinisu.—The Peoria, Illinois, Democratic 
Press says Mr. Hayes, of Dewitt county, has 
2800 hogs for market this season, of which 
numer i800 will average 300 Ibs. At the price 
which at present promises to be obtained, these 
hogs cannot bring less than $30,000. 


Mus1caL.—It is announced that Miss Hayes 
will commence a series of concerts in a few days, 
in New York, under her own management, em- 
ploying Mr. Wardwell as agent. 


TueatTricat.—Mrs. Forrest, it is now under- 
stood, will certainly make her first appearance 


Pracs—is the evening star of the soul, as 
virtue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 


Wayside Gatherings. 
The Revenue Cutter Forward still remained 
at Vera Cruz. 
A new corps is to be organized in Malden, to 
belong to the 7th Kegiment of Infantry. . 
The best quality of coal can be had in Cincin- 
nati at 12 cents per bushel. 


Abraham King fell into a drain at New Bed- 
ford, while intoxicated, and broke his neck. 


Thomas Fuller, a young man in Pawtucket, 
was killed by a kick from a horse. 

Littleberry Carrington, Judge of the Hustings 
court, hung himself Cine, Va., recently. 

A bill admitting Atheists to testify under oath 
has passed the Vermont House of Representa- 
tives. 


Mr. Young, of Newton omen, Ark., has re- 
eovered $5000 of a gentleman by the name of 
Clift, for defamation of character. 

The population of Virginia is 895,305 white 

ns ; and 53,827 free colored persons. Total 
population, 949,133 , slaves 472,528. 
are about one hundred students in at- 
ce upon the lectures of the 

omcepathic Medical College. 

The Portland Atheneum has appointed a 
Committee to select a lot on which to build a 
Hall for their use and that of the public. 

John E. Dnrivage, Esq., formerly of this city, 
has sold out his interest in the Alta Cali 
newspaper, and retired from the business. 

The Utah Mormons have a series 
of experiments in the culture of the grape vine, 
olive orange, lemon, pine apple, tea and coffee. 


The merits of the phonetic system of spelling 
is being tested in the primary de of the 
State Normal School in West Newton. 

2,000,000 pounds of smoked beef have been 
packed and shipped, by one house in Cincinnati, 
within the last eighteen months. 

In Canonsburg, Pa., an apprentice named Wil- 
son was murdered in an affray with a couple of 
stadents of Jefferson college, who were 
with knives. 

Polly Olmstead has been sentenced to two 
— in the state prison of Illinois for the mur- 

ler of her step-daughter, 
ping, &c. 

Peter G. Glover, Treasurer of the State of 
Missouri, died in Osage éounty, Mo., a few di 
since. Mr. Glover long filled various im 
State offices. 

The public works on Fort Warren have been 

ended for the winter. ‘The sea wall destroy- 
ed by the great gale of March last has not been 
fully repaired. 

Aaron Pierce, of Peru, Berkshire county, was 
splitting wood, when his axe giaaced and cut 
the main arteries of his leg. He bled to death. 
He was 35 years old. 

A friend of Colonization has made a donation 
through Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs, of Washing- 
ton, of $400 to the Colonization Society. $1000 
were collected during October. 

The Hon. Elijah Miller, father-in-law of Gov. 
Seward, died at Auburn 13th ult., aged about 
¢ighty years. He was the son of Samuel Miller, 
a patriot of the Revolution. 

The Boston Light Guard have voted to make 
an extensive — tour sometime during the 
coming season—visiting New York, West Point, 
Saratoga, Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, &c. 


Daniel McLeod, of Nova Scotia, while adjust- 
ing a belt in the paper mill of Paul Ellis, South 
Dedham, was caught by the machinery and 
instantly killed. 

Two bars of silver, valued at $5000, had been 
recovered on the Cruces road. ‘They were stolen 
from the British specie train about three months 
since. 

A very rich silver vein has been discovered in 
California, about fifteen miles from Sonora. 
The silver is pure, and appears in small, solid 
masses 


by starvation, whip- 


A colporteur of the American Tract Society 

n California gives an encouraging account of 

te improvement in morals that is going forward 
in San Francisco. 

There will be six eclipses the coming year— 
three of the sun and three of the moon. Those 
of the sun will be invisible. The first one of the 
moon will be total throughout the United States. 


A monk, named Rivalto, mentions in a ser- 
mon preached in Florence, in 1305, that specta- 
cles had then been known about twenty years. 
This would place the invention in the year 1285. 


Eliphalet Wheeler has recovered $300 dam- 

against the town of Framingham, for the 

value of a horse injured by the alteration of the 
highway across the Worcester railroad. 


The Boston Marine Society have been down 
the harbor to inspect the Fog Bell on Little 
Brewster island. Its operation, after a trial of 
six months, is highly satisfactory. 

Mr. William P. Byrd, a young lawyer of 
Richmond, Vaz, fell dead in that city, lately, in 
consequence of the rupture of a vessel 
while engaged in an exciting conversation with 
aman named William Badkins, 


Mr. Thrasher, at Havana, has been tried, and 
found guilty of treason, and senteticed= to’ eight 
years in the chain gang; and would be sent to 
Spain.. He is im good spirits, and anticipates a 
reversal of his sentence. 


Foreign Miscellany. 
The is | quite ill. His death had 
Leopold de Meyer is in Paris, and Tedesco is 
engaged for the opera in that gay metropolis. 
A misunderstanding is said to exist between 
the governments of Austria and Denmark. 


It is evident by Louis N m’s war upon 
the freedom of the press, that he intends to com- 
pel a revolution in 1852. 

Barclay & Perkins pay the Income-tax Com- 


missioners £5000 a year, which estimates these 
great brewers’ profits at £200,000 2 year. 

The Minister of the Interior at Paris has 
commissioned M. Duret, the celebrated sculptor, 
to execute a marble statue of the late M. de 
Chataubriand. 


The. democratic socialists of Paris are furious 
66 Kossuth, but have determined not to 


publicity to their opinions, for fear it might 
their cause. 


The Stockholm pres announce the death, 
in his 7ist year, of Dr. Thomas Wingard, Arch- 
bishop of Upsar, and Primate of the kingdem of 
Sweden. 
postage on provin apers 
between Canada and Kova Scotla, 
wick, Prince Edward and Newfoundland. 
A book and printseller at Pesth, Hungary, 
has been arrested and sentenced to eight days’ 
imprisonment, for having in his possession por- 
traits of revolutionary personages. Another 
bookseller is now under examination for a sim- 
ilar offence. 


“ pleasure trip ” out of as long as Kos- 
suth may stay. 

A document is in p containing a 

detailed account of the 6 of each exhibitor’s 

8 sent to the World’s Fair. The greatest 

h and the French goldsmith have 


sent in their invoices, the former being nearly 
£190,000, and the latter about £100,000, 

An equestrian statue of the queem is to be 
erected at Glasgow, in commemoration of her 
visit ia August, 1849. The cost will be upwards 
of $20,000. A bronze statue seven feet in height, 
is also to be erected in London, at the east end 
of the newly opened Victoria street. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Vanity is the shadow of a fool. 

—lIt is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings. 

——Make no enemies ; he is insignificant in- 
deed who can do thee no harm. 

——The whole world .has taken the place of 
Rome, in granting indulgences to the rich. 

——Many sacrifice their friends for money, 
few their money for their friends. 


——Learning puffeth men up: words are but > 


wind, and learning is nothing but words—ergo, 
learning is nothing but wind.—Swi/t. 

——tThe patient mule which travels night and 
day will, in the end, go farther than the y men 
courser.—Persian Researches. 

——Invincible fidelity, good humor and com- 
placency of temper, outlive all the charms of a 
= face, and make the decays of it invisible — 

‘attler: 


—Death, of all estimated evils, is the only 
one whose presence never incommoded anybody, 
and which only causes concern during its 
sence.— Arcesi 

— When the unknown hand throws the last 
fatal dart at the head of man—then boweth he 
his head, and the dart only lifts the crown of 
thorns from his wounds. 


——When.I see a yousig profligate squander- 
ing bis fortune in , Or ati the gaming- 
I cannot help | g on hi hastening 
his own déath, and in a manner 
grave.— Connoisseur. 

——A eritie up te readonly for an 
occasion of censt#@diad reproof) isa creature as 
barbarous as a judge, who should’ take 
resolution to hang all men that come before 
upon @ trial. Swift. 

aA many, believers walk upon the 

’s call, in the heaven, 
Wpon weak ice, they are 


his own 


to 
afraid will crack tader them, and le@ve them in | 


the 1690. 


usefal primeiple to all men im their conduct of 
life, as it respects this world and the next.— 
Bishop Watson. 


——»Whioever feels pain good 
the reverse; and those who despair to rise in 
distinction by their virtues, are happy if others 
can be depressed to a level with themselves — 
Franklin. 


Joker's Olio. 


Ben Johnson used to sit silent in company 
and suck in Ais wine and their humors. 

There is a man in this city so ugly that with 
six frowns he can kill a bull-dog. 

One of the heaviest things to be on the human 
mind, is a late supper of cold potatoes. A mur- 
der don’t begin with it. 

Why are the new post-office stamps like small 
school boys? Because you have to lick their 
backs to make them stick to their letters. 

Lampkin says it is perfectly natural that lov- 
ers should sometimes quarrel. ‘Those who fall 
in love must sometimes expect to fall out. 

A tailor in Broadway has a bill in his window 
like this: “ Wanted, several thin coat makers.” 
This is a fine chance for spare tailors. 

Four columns of a northern newspaper, print- 
ed in very small type, are occupied by the ad- 
vertisement of a quack doctor, headed “ One 
word to the afflicted.” 

What kin is that which ail Yankees love to 

recognize, and which has always sweet associa- 
tions connected with it? Why, a pumpkin, to be 
sure. 
Kimball has, they say,in his museum the 
“ pale cast of Thought,” in a good state of pre- 
servation ; in the same case with it is a bottle of 
the “tide in the affairs of men.” 

A lady, recently, in speaking of her husband, 
who had failed in the poultry business, said that 
he had been heavily engaged in mercantile spec- 
ulations in Turkey, and had been very unfortu- 
nate. 

Dev. says that some of the Mexican volun- 
teers bled for their country, without getting the 
credit of it. He alludes to the operations of the 
musquitoes. 

A tailor, in a fit of passion because his needles 
got into an inextricable snarl, seized a skein of 
thread and stabbed himself to the heart. He is 
expected to live a few days. 

“O, my dear! how came you so wet?” in- 
quired an affectionate mother of her son. “ Why, 
ma, one of the boys said I darsn’t jump into 
the creek, and by gosh, I tell you I aint to be 
dared.” 

“Pa,” said a little fellow the other day, 
“wasn’t Job an editor?” “Why, Sammy?’ 
“ Because the Bible says that he had much trou- 
= and was a man of sorrow all the days of his 


“Why, doctor,” said a sick lady, “you are 
giving me the same medicine that you are giving 
to my husband. Why is that?” “All right, 
replied the doctor, “ what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” 

Who finds all the umbrellas that everybody 
loses? Every man we meet loses the umbrellas 
he buys, but we have never got acquainted with 
the man that finds them. Can any one answer 
the question before next rain ? 

After a careful consideration of all the argu- 
ments for and against capital punishment, we 
have come to the conclusion that the “debt of 
nature” should never be paid if it cannot be col- 
lected without an execution. 


CHE FLAG OF CUR 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


ever be 


A PAPER FOR. THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR 70 THE HOME CIRCLE. 
that the Fig is now the 


am@@omestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable ust@ give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. N@ ta are admitted 
to the paper, thus offeriig¢86 entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amitwaiament of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of com@eiiulters are regularly engaged, 
and every department i¢Windirthe most finished ana per- 
fect system that experi@ie® cam suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
befere our hundreds of thousamds of readers an 


@RICGCIMAL PAPER, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 sabsoriéer; ome year, $2 00 
8 subscribers, - 
4 “ 6 00 
8 « Ho 
16 « . 20 00 
One of tas or and one 
copy of the Daawie-Room one 
Invariably in advance. 
No further deduction made from the above terma. 
Though these two emanate from the same 
still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an variety of inter- 


requested to ts f 
on the above terms. a 
Postmen oF Tus Frag or ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at the 


cents ingle . 
PUBLISHER AND Boson, 


AB should te addressed, post pan, to the 
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‘The Rev. Mr. Freeman, missionary to South 
tag 
ns seizing them 
them oe the ground. 
The German journals state, that though the 
Austrian minister in London is not to demand 
his passports on the arrival of Kossuth, he has 
| 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. Im politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will HE admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it empmatically, 
contents are allowed By the Best judges to be unsurpassed. 
——Planters of. trees ought to encourage 
themselves by cémsidering. future time as 
resent; indeed’ such consideration would be a 
| 
on any stage, at Brougham’s Lyceum, on the 
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SECLEASON'S PICTORIAL BRAING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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A NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
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FANSUIL HALL MARKET SCENE, THE DAY BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 
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